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a OSD - 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some 
Account of the Principal Artists; and In- 
cidentul Notes of other Arts ; Collected by 
the late Mr. George Vertue ; Digested and 
Published from the Original MSS. By 
the Honourable Horace Watporr; with 
considerable Additions by the Reverend 
James Dattaway. Vol.2. 8vo. pp.414. 
London, 1826. John Major. 

TuE expectation expressed in the review, 

(see Literary Chronicle, No. 362,) of the first 

volume of this splendid publication, is ful- 

filled. The literary labours of Mr. Dallaway 
in illustrating and adding to the writings of 

Vertue and Horace Walpole, Aave increased ; 

whilst the pledge of the respectable and spi- 

rited publisher, that he would heighten the 
interest of the embellishments during the pro- 
yress of the work, has been in every respect 
redeemed. Ie does not, however, lay claim 
to applause for thus enhancing the attractions 
of the pictorial portion of these Anecdotes, 
candidly admitting that the first volume was 

‘less susceptible of such display than the 

present and succeeding volumes.’ There are 

eighteen engravings on copper, among which 
is an admirable portrait of Rubens, from the 
original, by himself, in the collection of his 

Majesty, copied by Mr. Jackson and en- 

graved by Mr. J. H. Robinson, The en- 


travings on wood are numerous and beau- 


tiful; but contenting ourselves with brief | 


commendation of what has delayed us long 
in admiration which could not be cooled 
into criticism, we pass to a consideration of 
the literary department of the velumes, con- 
fining our quotations, as before, to the con- 
tributions of the reverend editor. Taking 
our extracts almost at random, regular ana- 


lysis being neither practicable nor necessary, | 


we commence with some excellent remarks 
on the inruence and value possessed by cor- 
réct portraits of the celebrated characters of 
past times : — 

‘A very deughtful feeling results from the 
inspection and consequent acquaintance with 








——————— 


the portraits of those who have lived two | 


centuries before us. We feel a greater satis- 
faction, when we see “ the lively portraiture 


displayed” — when we have the reflected ; 


image of any individual, in whose history 
we have taken an interest, presented to our 
instant recollection, by being brought furwad 
toour view. ‘* When we read a description 
of any remarkable person, as to ‘he colour of 
eomplexion, and features, in any memoir of 
the time, it is gratifying to find that the por- 
trait before us is iu exact correspondence ; 
and the best evidence of its being a true re- 
temblance. 


Thus, a reminiscence is given | 





of those who for ages have lain in the grave, 
and the idea of what they were in life be- 
comes stronger. and move animated as we 
have the opportunity of contemplating their 
very shape.’’— Brydyges. 

* This curiosity may, perhaps, be not con- 
sidered as strictly philosophical, but to those 
who delight to investigate the history of old 
times, more congenial, as the imagination 1s 
not entirely excluded. By associating in 
‘the mind’s eye” eminent personages of 
either sex, the great characters of any age, in 
particular, we can be present at the courts or 
councils of our Henrys, Elizabeth, James, 
or Charles. We can call together from an 
acquaintance with many individuals, whose 
portraits even yet can grace the walls of 
lencthened galleries, the family circles of our 
ancient nobility and gentry. 

«<¢ All the fair series of the whiskered race.” — 
T. Warton. 

‘ Whatever we may have learned of their 
domestic life and habits, becomes much more 
interesting an: intelligible by the certainty of 
resemblance to the living actors in past scenes. 
We rescue by these aids from utter oblivion 
of the real life a satisfactory knowledge of 
their persons, the characteristic peculiarity of 
features, individual countenance, and the per- 
petual variety of their attire and habiliments, 
Every beautiful or dignified portrait by the 
pencil of Vandyck will give us an increased 
pleasure, from the idea of its truth and iden- 
tity, by which alone a real interest can be 
created. 
© & Sic oculos—sic ille manus—sic ora ferebat.” 

—Virgil. 

‘ Historical painting was, even at the close 
of the reign of Charles the first, a stranger to 
England, excepting that the allegories of Ru- 
bens and Gentileschi may be so esteemed. 
We had no artist employed on sacred or 
classical subjects, as in the schools of Italy, 
France, and Flanders, whose works then 
adorned our growing collections, and were 
in great request. The former were demanded 
vy the religion of those countries, and not by 





that of our own; the latter, whilst the taste 
for portrait-painting was universal, offered no | 
reward to the exertions of native talent, as 
directed to that point Dobson, who may | 
be styled the first Engtish artist, adopted in 
a fow instances th> idea of making the his- 
torical groups, whic: are mentioned by Mi. | 
WW. subservient to the prevailing fishion, by 
giving the real likeness of knowa individuals, | 
so that he might by such an expedient, excite | 
a greater interest in his works. He had in- | 
deed learned it from the practice of the fo- | 
reign artists whose *f LIoly Families” were | 
very frequently taken from the domestic circle | 
of their employers.’ 


| #9} ‘ o¢ a vr 
and the fates all shut. 


- Evelyn.— Mr. Walpole having exposed the 
defects of this celebrated man’s Discourse on 
Medals, Mr. Dallaway adds the following 
piquant observations :— 

‘ Among other branches of science, if one 
can call it so, Mr. Evelyn studied physiog- 
nomy, and found dissimulation, boldness, 
cruelty, and ambition in every touch and 
stroke of Fuller's picture of Oliver Crom- 
well’s face, which, * says, was the most re- 
sembling portrait of the Protector, In Van- 
dyck’s Earl of Strafford a steady, serious, 
and judicious countenance ; and so in many 
others whose characters from knowing their 
history he fancied he saw in their features. 
How his divination would have been puzzled 
if he had been shown a picture of Cromwell 
in the contemptible’ appearanc: which Sir 
Philip Warwick says he made at his first 
entry into the House of Commons. Or if 
my Lord Strafford had continued to oppose 
the court, and had never changed sides, 
would Mr. Evelyn have found his counte- 
nance so steady and judicious ?” 

Vandyck drew in oue piece the full face 
and the three quarter face and the profile of 
Charles I., from which Bernini is said to have 
made a bust that was Consumed or stolen 
during the fire of Whitehall. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. D. states :— 

‘It is very uncertain what became of this 
bust: Vertue, from several circumstances, 
which I shall lay before the reader, believed 
it was not destroyed. Cooper, the print- 
seller, told him that he had often heard Nor- 
rice, frame-maker to the court, and who 
saved several of the pictures, aver, that he 
was in the room where the bust used to stand 
over a corner chimney, and that it was taken 
away before that chamber was destroyed. 
Lord Cutts, who commanded the troops, was 
impatient to blow up that part, and yet after 
he had ordered the drums to beat, it was half 
an hour before the explosion was begun, time 
enough to have saved the bust, if it was not 
stolen before. Sir Joon Stanley, then deputy- 
chamberlain, was of the latter opinion. He 


| was at dinner in Craig Court when the fire 


began, which was about three o'clock: he 
immediately went to the palace, and perceiv- 
ed only an inconsiderable smoke in a garret, 
not im the principal building. He found Sie 
Christopuer Wren and his workmen there, 
Looking at Bernini's 
bust, he begeed Sir Chrisiopher to take care 
1 that, and the statues. The latter replied, 
‘Take care of what you are concerned in, 
and leave the rest to me.” Sir John said it 
was above five uours after this before the fire 
reached that part. Norrice afterwards dug 
in the ruins of that chamber, bui could nat 
discover the least fragment of marble. The 
51 
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crouching Venus in the same apartment was 
known to be stolen, being discovered after a 
concealment of four years, and retaken by 
the crown. Vertue thought that the brazen 
bust of King Charles in the passage near 
Westminster Hall, was not taken from Ber- 


ists who graced the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. 
the vast difference, as far as painting was 
concerned, between the two epochs. James 





nini's, of which casts are extant, but of an | attempt to influence either their patrons or 


earlier date. In the imperial library at Vi- 
enna, says Dr. Edward Brown in his travels, 


is a head of King Charles in white marble; 


their votaries. This indisposition was a for- 
) a ow “t 
tunate accident, for we agree with Mr. Wal- 





Our readers need not be told of | 


—; 


The present volume is devoted to the art- | he bestowed on his portraits, Vandyck an- 


swered, “ That, at first he worked hard, and 
took a great deal of pains to acquire a repu- 


| tation, and with a swift hand, against the 
time that he should work for his kitchen.” 


had no disposition to the arts ; and did not | 


His general habit was this:—He appointed 
both the day and hour for the person’s sit- 
ting, and worked not above one hour on an 


' portrait, either in rubbing in, or finishing ; 


pole, that had they been burdened with this | 


but this cannot be Bernini’s, as Brown wrote | little-minded prince’s protection, * he would 
in 1673, and the fire of Whitehall happened | probably have introduced as bad a taste as 


in 1697.’ 


| he did into literature. A prince who thought 


Following Vertue and Walpole through | puns and quibbles the perfection of eloquence, 
their Account of the Painters in the Reign of | would have been charmed with the monkies 


Charles I., Mr. Dallaway does not always | 


restrict himself to matters pertaining to the 


arts; but his digressions are exceedingly | 


agreeable. He says :— 


| tade. James loved his ease and his pleasures, 


aud hated novelties.” Mr. Dallaway quotes 
the opinion of Hayley on this subject; and 


‘The very day after the execution of the | though neither very spirited nor very poet- 
king, (Charles I.) was passed this vote, ** Or- | ical, its justice cannot be denied :— 


dered, That the Lord Grey be desired, out of 
Haberdagher’s Ilall, to dispose of one hun- 
dred valle for the service of the Common- 
wealth, as he shall think fit: and that the 


‘James, both for empire and for arts unfit, 
(His sense a quibble and a pun his wit,) 
Whatever woiks he patronised, debased ; 
But haply left the pencil undisgraced.’ 





committee at Haberdasher’s Hall be required | The reverend and acute commentator adds, 
forthwith to pay the same tothe said Lord | ‘ Whitehall would never have been built nor 
lembellished by the ** mere motion” of that 


Grey for that purpose.” This order is so co- 
vertly worded, without any particular appli- 
cation, at the same time that the sem is so 
small for any public service, that joined to 
the circumstance of time and the known zeal 
af the pay-master, I cannot doubt but this 
was intended for the reward of the execu- 
tioner. Mr. West has 


eS ees 


pedantic king, but for the suggestion of the 
favourite Buckingham.’ Very different we re 
the auspices of the art during the reign of 
Charles :— 


‘The accession of this prince was the first 


‘era of real taste in England. As his temper 
an authentic account | was not profuse, the expense he made in col- 


of the execution, in which it is said, that Ri- | lections, and the rewards he bestowed on men 


chard Brandon. the ex 
in the king's pocket an 


-utioner, having found | of true genius and merit, are proofs of his 
orange stuck with | judgment. 
cloves, was offered twenty shillings for it; | stow. 


Iie knew how and when to be- 
(Jueen Elizabeth was avaricious with 


which he refused, but sold it for ten on his) pomp; James I, lavished with meanness. 


way home.’ 
And in another place we find a very cha- 


racteristic anecdote, which we quote, as at | 
once interesting and not generally known :— | 
Tavernier, book iv. chap. 17, mentions | 


. 


having a diamond, on which were engraved 
the arms of Charles I. The Sophy of Persia 
and his court were extremely surprised at the 
urt of engraving so hard a jewel; but, says 
Tavernier, I did not dare to own to whom it 
belonged, remembering what had formerly 
happened to the Chevalier de Reville on the 
subject of thatking. The story, as he had re- 
lated it before, in book ii. chap. 10 was, that 
Reville having told the sophy that he had 
commanded a company of guards in the ser- 
vice of Charles, and being asked why he came 
into Persia? replied, that it was to dissipate 
the chagrin he felt on his master being put to 
death, and that since that time he could not 
endure to live in Christendom. The sophy 
fell into a rage, and asked Reville how it 
was possible, if he was captain of the king’s 
guards, that he and all his men should not 
have shed the last drop of tveir blood in de- 
fence of their prince’? Reville was thrown 
into prison, and remained there twenty-two 
days, and escaped at last by the intercession 
of the sophy’s eunuchs.— Had all Charles’s 
soldiers been as loyal as the Persian monarch 
thought it their auty to be, we might now 
have the glory of being as faithful slaves as 


the Asiatics.’ 


| 


A prince who patronizes the arts and can dis- 


| tinguish abilities, enriches his countty, and is 





at once generous and an economist. Charles 
had virtues to make a nation happy; fortu- 
nate, if he had not thought, that he alone 
knew how to make them happy, and that he 
alone ought to have the power of making 


them so!’ 


——s 


Next in point of interest to the portrait of 
Sir P. Paul Rubens, and certainly not in- 
ferior to it in effect, is that of Sir Antony 


| Vandyck, (from the original picture by him- 
| self in the collection of J. Harman, Esq.) 


| We do not scruple to assert that 1t is one of 
the finest specimens of line engraving that 
we ever beheld. But as it is impossibie for 
description to convey an adequate idea of 
its excellence, we pass from the portrait to an 
account of the artist, which we are sure must 
interest the general not less than the profes- 
sional reader, though Mr. Dallaway offers it 
| principally for the benetit of the latter :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


of Ilemskirk, and the drunken boors of Os- | 


-— 





ee 


re 


| § To those of our readers who practise the | 
‘the most gratifying signs of the days we live 


| art of portrait-painting, no apology may be re- 
| quired for offering to them an idea of Van- 
| dyck’s peculiar method. It was the result ofa 


so that as soon as his clock informed him that 
his hour was past, he rose up and made a 
bow to the sitter, to signify that he had 
finished ; and then appointed another hour, 
on some other day ; whereupon his servant 
appeared with a fresh pallet and pencils, 
whilst he was receiving another sitter, whose 
hour had been appointed. By this method 
he commanded expedition. After having 
lightly dead-coloured the face, he put the 
sitter into some attitude which he had before 
contrived ; and on grey paper, with white 
and black crayons, he sketched the attitude 
and drapery, which he designed in a grand 
manner and exquisite taste. After this, he 
gave the drawing to the skilful people he had 
about him, to paint after the sitter’s own 
clothes, which, at Vandyck’s request, were 
sent to him for that purpose. When his ase 
sistants had copied these draperies, he went 
over that part of the picture again, and thus 
by a shortened process, he displayed all that 
art and truth which we at this day admire in 
them. Ile kept persons in his house of both 
sexes, from whem he painted the hands, and 
he cultivated a friendship with the ladies, 
who had the most beautiful, to allow him to 
copy them. Ife was thus enabled to deli- 
neate them, with a surprising delicacy and 
admirable colouring, De Piles. He very fre- 
quently used a brown colour, composed of 
prepared peach stones, as a glazing for the 
hair, &c. Ue had not remitted his practice 
of painting till a few days before his death, 
‘dolor, mantis, dua id ageret, abrepte.”— 
Sandrart.” ” 

As, during the progress of this superb un- 
dertaking, we shall have frequent occasion to 
indulge in retrospective glances, and thus 
compensate for the inadequacy of our present 
notice, we the less regret being compelled 
to quit a work which does honour to the 
editor and publisher, confers immeasurable 
benefit on art and its professors, and, when 
completed, will rank among the proudest 
monuinents of this learned and literary age. 


The House Book; or, Family Chronicle of 
Useful Knowledge, and Cottage Physician, 
&c. Edited by Wirriam Scort, M. D. 
8vo. pp. 630. London, 18206. Sherwood 
and Co, 

Tuts is one of those works of generally avail- 

able utility, the abundance of which is among 





aaa 





in. Nothing that is not practical, and does 


not recommend temperance, economy, and 


| confidential conversation, held with Monsieur | 
| Jabac, a celebrated connoisseur, with whom | 
( ~ . . . - 

| Vandyck was intimate at Paris, and there is - 


_no reason to doubt its authenticity. Of their 
|intimacy a sufficient proof is, that he thrice 
| drew Monsieur Jabac’s portrait—con anore. 
| 


| Jab ic Was observing to him. how little time 


all the useful though unostentatious virtues, 
is now understood or relished,—-at least by 
that great body of the people for whose pecu- 
liar benefit such books are written. The lite- 
rary canter and critical exquisite may exclaim 
avainst mechanics’ institutes and ridicule 
gymnastic schools, with all his puny might,— 


». 
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a 
the world hears not his unavailing voice, but 
feels the quiet, deep, irre sistible stream of 
‘knowledge and virtue that is now inundating 
the universal heart. 

By the publication of the House Book, Mr 
Scott aspires to be ranked with the Pecks 
the Buchans, and the Grahams, who are 
justly considered among the be nalachors of 
mankind,—and we cannot conscientiously 
deny his claim. But he not only follows 
them ‘as regards the simplification of reme- 
dies in the treatment of diseases,’—he enters 
also into much that the 'y have neglected, 
avails himself of their experience, as reco) ded 
in their writings, compares, 
confirms or refutes, as the case may be; and, 
in short, succeeds in completing a ma nual of 
domestic economy, more extensive in its 
grasp of subject, if less perfect in its arrange- 
ment, than any with which we were previous- 
ly acquainted. 

To enable our readers to form a gers 
full idea of the na‘ure of the work, (plan it 
has none,—but this, perhaps, only adds to 
its attractions,) we will just enumerate a few 
of the subjects of which it treats: medicine, 
cookery, diet, general economy, health, sea- 
bathing, gardening, mauufactures, arts, oils, 
wines, house-keeping, husbandry, &c., to 
these add a thousand select recipes and pre- 
scriptions, and a very elaborate expose, enti- 
tled Secrets of Trade, and then imagine what 
a treasure you may possess, for the compara- 
tively trifling sum of twelve shillings! Hav- 
ing thus endeavoured to explain the diversi- 
fied nature of this singular but useful and 
amusing miscellany, we shall select a few ex- 
tracts, and leave the ILouse Book to find its 
way (as we are assured it will do,) into almost 
every house and cottage of moderate preten- 
sions In the kingdom :— 

© To render Tea at Vive Shillings a Pound, 
equal to Teaat Twelve Shillings !—The cheap- 
est and most expensive teas are all the leaves 
of the same tree, at least they should be so, 
and if there were no sloe-leaves nor priv t- 
leaves, they would be so. The high flavo: ir, 
therefore, of some of the sorts of tea 





examines, and | 
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. and the 


want of flavour in others, must arise from the | 


manner of preparing them, and must be in 
some measure artificial. It follows, that if 
we ean discover any fine-flavoured substance, 
and add it to the tea in a proper manner, so 
as to make it agree and harmonize with the 
original flavour, we shall be able to improve 
low-priced and flavourless tea, into a high- 
priced article of fine flavour. The flavouring 
Substance found to agree best with the ori- 
ginal flavour of tea, is the oil of bergamot ; 
by the proper management of which, you 
may produce from the cheapest teas, the 
finest flavoured bloom, hyson, gunpowder, 
and cowslip. There are two ways of ma- 
naging the bergamot. Purchase at the per- 
fumers some of the perfumed pieces of wood, 
which they call bergamot fruit. Keep one 
Such piece in your cannister, and it will 
flavour the tea in the same way as a ton- 
quin bean flavours snuff. If the cannister be 
a small one, the flavour perhaps would be 
too strong; in that case you may Sep the 
bergamot fruit in pieces, and put only a little 
procure a small 





sary in the choice 


phial of the oil of bergamot; take some of 
the smallest of your tea, and add it to a few 
drops of the oil, till you form a sort of paste, 
which is to be carefully mixed with the whole 
tea, in proportion to its quantity, and the de- 
gree of flavour you like best. If you make 
the flavour too strong, you have always an 
easy remedy, namely, by adding more unfla- 
voured tea. When itis thus improved, it is 
often sold at eighteen shillings, and a guinea 
a-pound. Cowslip tea has been as high a 
thirty-two shillings.’ 

© Hints for the Preservation and Treatment 
of the Eyes.—In whatever calling or employ- 
ment we muy be engaged, we sh ould atieud, 
as much as possible, to the following circum- 
stances, viz. that the eyes receive an uniform 
and sufficient light, so as to affect the rcfina 
(the seat of vision,) on all sides alike. The 
eyes materially suffer, when the rays of the 
sun are strongly reflected from the opposite 
wall or window. In children, many disor- 
ders of the eye, which never would have ter- 
minated fatally, have ended in total blind- 
ness, when parents have neglected to provide 
the cradle or window with proper curtains. 
For this reason, the greatest caution 1s neces- 
of an apartment appropri- 
ated to the labours of the day. Nor should 
people place themselves directly opposite to 
the light, in reading and writing ; they should 
take the light rather in a lateral direction. 

ae’ creat obstacle to this arrangement, is 

the change of light, in the same apartment, 
by the progress of the sun. Where the sun 
dazzled in the morning, we find, in the mid- 
dle of the day, the most uniform light, which 


! again, in the aiternioon, partic ularly in town, 


becomes reverberatory, and extre mely hurt- 
ful. Thisi inconvenience should be remedied, 
if possible, by a frequent change of the room ; 
or, at least, we might produce more uni- 
formity in the light, by means of window- 
curiains or blinds : and be may be observed, 
that blinds of green, or of whited- brown 
linen, are best adapted for tle purpose, 

‘[t is an useful practice, to protect weak 
eyes from the desc: wets. rays, 
shades ; because the vivid light striking them 
froin above, is thus interaapted. But we 
ought to consider, that the lower part of the 
eye is, by such means, completely shaded, 
while the upper part of this organ is stimu- 
lated by the light it receives from below: a 
practice which cannot be pre «ductive of good 
conse que Hces. 
the Up) yer par rt of the e ye, this eondnet Is still 
more improper; for the healt! ly pert is in 
this manner protected, and that already re- 
laxed, is still more weakened. 

‘Darkness or shade, is then only benen- 
cial to the eyes, when they are unemployed, 


bseurity is natural, and, 


whe nl the O} 
quently, every wiit.e extended. To rest a 
is very suitable to 


little during the twilight, 

weak eyes. No artificial darkness during 
the day is ever so uniform, but that one eye 
must exert itself more than another, and ne- 
cessarily suffer by this chaige. Persons 
with weak or diseased eyes, who spend the 
whole day in an apartment darkened with 
green curtains, injure their sight still more 
by this pernicious practice. It is fan 


COnse- 


more 
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by means of | 


If the malady be situated in| 


| burning 


| But, on the other hand, 








prudent to repair to clear day-light and fresh 
air, and to direct the eyes to distant pros- 
pects, than to confine them to the close at- 
mosphere of a room, and to the sight of near 
objects. Lastly, it is an error, that weak 
eyes, when employed in minute vision, ought 
to have a faint li zht; for by this practice they 
are still more weakened. Thus green spec- 
tacles are very hurtful to some eyes, as they 
deprive them of that light which is necessary 
to a distinct perception of objects. 

‘Conduct to be observed in Weak Eyes.— 
The artificial light of candles and lamps i iS 
detrimeutal to weak eyes; not, as some ima- 
vile, on account of the light bei ing too strong 
for the eyes, but because the flame of a cati- 
dle too ‘powerfully iilumines the eye in one 
point, and does not uniformly stimulate the 
"t one, 

© Tie best Defence of Weak Eyes by Cin 
dle light, Sc —The means used to pre veit 
the great stimulus from the rays of light: 
in general, so regulated, that ‘the screen in 
not “only cover the flame, but also concentrate 
the greatest part of the light. Thus the room 
is darkened, and only a small spot above and 
below the apparatus is illumined; a practice 
highly injudicious. 

‘The study-lamps, with large round 
screens, seem to be purposely contrived to 
impair the soundest eyes, by their continued 
use. The green parchment screens formerly 
used, were likewise objectionable ; for though 
they ‘admitted the free access of licht on both 
sides, t' they produced too great a shade before 
the eyes. The best and most proper mode 
of detence of weak eyes by candle-light, is a 
flat screen, projecting about two or three 
inches over the forehead; or even a round 
hat, with a brim of a proper size. 

* The advantage of Candles over Lamps, Se. 

—Those who are afilicted with weak eyes, 
should always use two candles, so placed 
that the flame be neither too low nor too high 
for the eye. This is a circumstance of great 
importance ; as the light, when placed too 
low, is uncommonly stimulating and fa- 
tiguing. Candles have this advantage over 
lamps, that their light is less offensive to the 
eye, and less pernicious to the lungs ; as they 
do not, in general, emit so much smoke. 
all candles have the 
following disadvantages :—1. That by their 
burning downward, the fatigued eye is pre- 
gressively more strained in the later hours of 
candie-light ;—-2. That the unequal light 
they vive, 1s attended with the additional 
trouble of snufting them ;—and, 3. That by 
the least commotion of the air, or, if made of 
bad materials, they offend the eye by their 
Haring light. Hence, a clear chamber- lamp, 
with the least possib le smoke and 
sinell, is tar preferable, and more soothing to 
the eye, than even wax candles. Some of 
the lately improved patent lamps, originally 
contrived by M. D. Argent, in Switzerland, 
are well calculated to answer every useful 
purpose; but instead of the common round 
screens, we would recommend the one we 
are ahout to describe. 

‘Those screens are the best, which are a 
pled to one side of the licht only, which is 
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candied 

fame, and which still admit a [we quantity 
of ight to pass through th Thls is ob- 
taine by a simple contrivance of taffety, 
lightly gummed, and folded so that it can be 
c mi about in the pocket These little 
screens are very convenient in travelling, and 
possessed of the essential advantage, that 
over shade only the small angle formed 
ie individual who is affected with weak 
’ thout depriving the rest of the con 
pany of ol In the day-time, on the 
{ r letters, for instance. the light 
of a can Ne or rts ape 
eye than in the evening.’ 

; Th: genuine Gol den Riles of Economy. 

The present pleasures, produced by a 
] ince ( Xper Sf of money, by no means balance 
the future miseries of a wasted patrimony, 
dissipated fortune, and a decayed constitu- 
tion. 

‘2. Thereis great reason for us to make a 
reserve of property against the day of decre- 
pitude; because, in ol l age, we want chie fly 
t comfoys which only money can pro- 

ifortable house, a warm fire, de- 
ving, and a little share of authority, 
Which, in the last stage of life, is exceedingly 
soothing and acceptable. 

‘3. Per: iv cannot 

either a very old man or 
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| is the receipt for making 


woman, Who, having spent their substance in | 


tue flattering gaietics of youth, are reduced, 
Situation, to live upon 

of gene rosity, and to be at 
nd re leved. 

‘4. If an eld person expects to receive the 
least degree of attention from the world in 
general, or eve n fiom his relations in particu- 
lar, it nu t be by the force of happy circum- 
stances in his favour: suc u, for instance, as 
arise out of a fortune accumulated y the in- 
y or ingenuity of youth. This will ren- 
der the veteran respectable among his domes- 
utmost iniirmities 
uy reas, if an old man has no 
tesmoniais of Lis ccouomy to prodace, he 
will crawl conte nptil ly about the werld ; 
be upbraided for lis former predigality, 
even by bis own children, who, having no 
hopes, will consider him as an incumbrance ; 
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and, wanting the various attentions which are | 


last 
the family wall be 
life mast be supported by the 


contributions of the charitable. and he must 


die unmourned. 
in thine own hand, 
The same principle of prudence which 
Taakes it necessary fur a man to provide 
against the wants and infirmities of age, 
» provide ee 


should prevail 
the wants and indi Let 
nacea 


rodation of the 
scene, his continuance in 
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man rather de: 
of his purse, 
cian. <A very thy person ts 
reduced toe his chamber, and we are all Hable 
to the most inveterate disorders. It often 
happens thata in the very 


Vigour of existence, is a State, 
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ery soon 


Ste At V 
bronght to such 
de of another, 
his assistance in those very points, which, 
in a state of health, he weuld blush to make 
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known to a second person. If these feeble- 
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nesses continue for any length of time, no- 
thing but the power of paying our utrendants 
well, can make them e done chee rfully, if at 
all. A sick sendthrif is, therefore, a horrid 


spectacle ; his nurse becomes negligent; his 
physician gives him now and then a eall, 
upon the score of hur nanity --he Wants 


strengthening and restoring both of 

Sata: ie SES gee: “ee is 
the kitchen and the arm-chair; and, wiiat is 
worse than all, rebukes himself, for having 


squandered, in the hour of superflu ity, what 


comflo rts, 


should bave been reserved for the mom aes ot 


exivence.’ 

Can we conclude our excerpta from this 
comprehensive volume, with a more strik ng 
and all-important passage, than that whici 
offers us an— 


Law of Long modes 
| 


Life.-—Various 


} . . 1 ) 
have been devised tor strengthening tie sto- 
mach, and keeping the wuole apparatus of 


Sweden, 
»} 


digestion in good condition. In 
the elixir of Dr. Jernitz was held in general 
repute ; and, of its efficacy, it is 
stated that the doctor himself lived to the ace 
of one hundred and four years, his son to one 
e family, by the 
constant use of it, attained a great age. Num- 
bers also in the same country, are said to have 
reeeived great benefit from it. The following 
tunis Cixir, as pre- 
sented to Sir John Sinclair, Bart.; which, 
whetherit inay prolong life or not, we cannot 
disapprove of, as an exc ellent stomachic 
tincture. It has been tried in England, and 
found serviceable to the stomach; and by 
strengtheniag that important organJit is said 
also to render persons less hable to catch 
cold — 

‘Take Socotrine aloes, one drachm. Zedo- 
ary root, Gentian root, Levant satfion, fine rha- 
bard, in powder, each one drachm, Venice 
treacle, one dvachm. 

‘The first five mentioned articles —_ 
finely powdered, are to be passed through a 
sieve, and afterwards pat into a bottle with 
the Venice treacle, and a pint of good brand 
added to them. The mouth of the bottle is 
to be well siglo i with wet pong nesing and 
when this dries veral holes are to be made 
into it with a pin; it is to be left for nine 
days, observing 
up. On the te nth d day, the rnfusion is to be 
carefully poured off, as long as the liquor 
continues clear, inio another bottle ; which is 
afterwards to be well stopped with linen. A 
second pint of brandy 1s afterwards to be 
poured upon the dregs, for a second infusion, 
which is to be left for nine days more im the 
bottle, well stopped as before, and shaken in 
the same manner. On the tenth day, pour 
off again wre ancther eng as long as it 
passes on clear: and when it begins to be 
turbid, it should be filtered through cotton in 
the cat several times: the 
are afierwards to be added, and kept ina 
stopper boitle for use. 

* By the daily use of this remedy, it 1s said 
that one may live for ave ry long time, with 
out requiring bleeding, or any otucr m ben 
or preservative against contactou 
Itthrows out the small-pox without any dan- 
ger : ; and it possesses this admirable property, 
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should occasion require it; and it is also as 
serviceable in small quantities, according to 
circumstances. It is directed to be taken j in 
the following manner:—For sickness at the 
stomach, one spoonful, quite pure; for indi- 
gestion, two spoonfuls in four of tea; for 
drunkenness, two spoon‘uls, quite pure ; for 
colicks, two spoonfuls, in four of brandy; for 
fits of the gout, during the fit, and particu- 
larly when it is getting up, three spoonfuls 
quile pure; for worms, one spoonful before 
eating, for eight days; for the dropsy, one 
spoonful in white wine for a month; for in- 
termitting fevers, (agues,) a spoonful quite 
pure before the cold fit; and, if the fever is 
not cured by the first or second dose, it will 
undoubt diy be so by the third. 

‘The only prec aution necessa ry in taking 
a large dose of this elixir, is, to eat nothing r 
raw, to take neither milk nor salad, and not 
to go too much into the open air. The 
quantity to be taken daily, as a strengthener 
stomach, is seven drops for women, 
and nine for men. Very old people should 
tuke, besides, a spoonful quite pure, every 
erehth d y. 

Whom shall we blame, if we now fail to 
live well and last long ? 








demons of Mrs. Siddons 3 unterspersed with 
Anecdotes of Authors wil Actors. By 
James Boapen, 8vo. pp. 776. 
London, 1826. Henry Colburn. 
BroGrapuy is a pleasing, though often a dif- 
ficult task. Much is required ‘to render due 
justice to the subject. The historian must 
possess many requisites, and to his natural 
qualific ations must join a candid impartiality, 
and a lengthened and ofien laberious research. 
He is merely the etcher of facts, and he has 
no right to colourthem: his province is to 
record both virtues and failings, and an un- 
due strain of panegyric on the one, or a sweep- 
ing and overpowering censure on the other, 
alike b etrays a want of judgment, and takes 
off from his re: naining veracity that effect it 
would otherwise have produced. It too of- 
ten happens that biography is disgraced by 
partiality or dislike, and, like an air in music, 
improved by variations, it loses its original 
tone and sweetness, and becomes meretricioys, 
clarmg, andsomething untrue. In acdiicn 
to avoiding a bias, a clear, simple, and un- 
pretending style is requisite; nor 1s digres- 
sion, if too often in: dulged in, judicicus: an 
or a coinp arison, may 


sa. 


' releve attention, but re epeti tion too frequent! \y 


| than in the record of a theatrical life. 
two infusions | 


| 


istracts it, and, similar to an undigested 
plot, amazes by its introduction of characters, 
but creates interest for none of them. No 
range in biography requires greater qualifi- 
cations in the biographer, or deeper care, 
The 
warrior may be known by his deeds, and 
those may be minute ly furnished from official 
de sp: ite the learned sag re has an historian 
s,—the sc rare of his study are of- 
ily to be : but the plas er car- 
ries his perfeetions with him, and when Death 
claims iis viet nothing but memo- 
rv to supply the void, and that is at best a frail 
The painter lives on his canvas— 
their triumphs ar 
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enduring: but the boards of a theatre are 
trod by many feet, and although soul-breath- 
ing words may exist for ever, their impas- 
sioned utterance is lost the n roment it is heard. 

Nor is it an easy toil to tiace the gradual ad- 
vance of genius in the theatrical profession. 
Its votaries have an ordeal to encounter, 
which too often proves fatal to their hopes. 
The man courted by admiring, elegant, and 
applauding audiences, has often played with 
nearly equal talent to the vacant heads and 
open mouths of gaping rustics; and the ad- 
mired fair one—the idol of all classes, may 
have figured in a barn, the jest of the heart- 
less many, and the pity of the kindly few. 
The intermediate space between these two 
extremes it is often impossible to fill up, and 
in consequence the narration is somewhat 
defective. It may be said that the vacuum 
is of little moment; but it becomes the eye 
of the biographer never to lose sight of the 
individual whose path he is pointing out, es- 
pecially when the same track is pursued by a 
continual throng of aspirants, whose hopes 
are ever moie buoyant than their fears are 

formidable. 

We have been led into these remarks by 
the perusal of the present work. Mr. Boa- 
den is a clever man, a man of genius, an au- 
thor possessing much knowledge of the stage, 
one whose taste has brought him in contact 
with some of its brightest ornaments; but he 
has not writlen a life of Mrs, Siddons. The 
second portion of his title-page, viz.—Anec- 
dotes of Authors and Actors, ought to have 
been the first,—and the character of the vo- 
lumes would, in consequence have been more 
elucidated. Itis true the great actress is a 
prominent figure in this scenic display; but 
she is grouped with the many, and is not 
sufficiently brought out. We quarrel not 
with wnat has been done, for it is well done; 
but we lament in this instance the extended 
knowledge of the biographer, which has evi- 
dently led him astr: Ly from the subject, and 
the concentrated interest he could have thrown 
on one, has been distributed among several. 
We are aware, that in uarrating tle actions of 
a gifted mortal, a slight glance must be given 
at the contemporaries of that individual; but 
yet the eye should turn again to the object of 
its first attention, (pleased with its change of 
position,) to relish succeeding beauties. In 








this mastery of subject consists one of the | 


greatest charms of biography; and without it 
much of its intense effect is lost. 


Ilaving thus briefly though candidly given 


our opinion, we shall at once proceed tu ex- | 


tract, without much regard to time or place, 

such passages as we think will best show the 
nature of this publication, premising that Mr. 

Boaden has succeeded very happily in the 


| lover 


greater part of that which he now presents to 


the public. In his criticisms ou Mrs, Sid- 
dons’s performances, he is elaborately beauti- 
ful; his estimates of character are we i] drawn, 
and perspicuous; and his occasional notices 
of the departed de: ad, who once shared th 


 ralded— Mr. 


favour of the town with one or two ye t exist- 


ing, have afreshness about them charming 
in the extreme. 
The work is dedicated to the king, in a 


Reat and appropriate manuer; mext suc- 


ceeds an introd:ction in which Mr. Boa- 
den gives his reasons for publishing the Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Siddons during her existence, 
and a sort of an apology for not entering 
more minutely into the details of her life: in 
avoiding this, he has nearly run into the 
other extreme, of giving no life of her at all. 
But it behoves us to introduce our readers to 
the coutents of these volumes :— 

‘Mrs. Si dons, I have always understood 
to be senior to her brother, Mr. Kemble, by 
two years. She was born at Brecknock, in 
South Wales, in the year 1755, and was 
named after her mother, Sarah. From her 
she derived that exact and deliberate articu- 
lation, the ground of all just speaking. In 
her youthful acquirements, she had probably 
few aids beyond those of her parents, and 
could have none superior, as far as education 
conducted to professional excellence. In 
music, she attained a degree of vocar perfee- 
tion, seldom heard among those comedians 
who travel, and, as early as in her thirteenth 
year, sustained the heroines of our English 
operas, and sang any inc ‘idental music, “th: it 
either the play itself, or thee copious attraction 
of the play 6i/ in those days demanded.’ 

Ter penchant for her fu ture husband, and 
his qua ifications for an actor, are thus men- 
tioned :— 

‘It is reported by an old and res spected 
friend of the family, that in her 15th year, 
Miss Kemble excited an affection, which, 

a different, though not very distant cde 


led to her union with Mr. Siddons. He was, 
when I knew him first, in the prime of life 
a fair and very handsome vant, sedate and 


graceful his manners; and in his youth 
was eapal le of Inspiring @ passion quite as 
ardent as his own. 
‘Mr. Siddons, as an actor, was valuable 
chietly from his versatility,—he could do any 
thing from Lfamlet to harlequin. The pa- 
re nts of Miss Kemble prot bably expec ted that 
their daug eab iter would look be yond the preca- 
rious ssion of the stage; and, ‘at all 
events, thought the age of listeen too early a 
period to iix a destiny that must become irre- 
coverable. As, however, the venti lovers 
were decply and sincerely et nga red to 
other, the parents tried the effect of a ten 
rary separation, — for, I think. two years 


profes 
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CilCi) 
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Nitss Kemble ov od under the protection of 


atheed, 
nd the stage. 
In “this — tt she probably regretted 
the loss of her profession, something ‘for it- 
self, more as It set wit identified with her 
A degree of impatience manifested 
itself in an appli lication to Mr. Garrick. She 


Mrs. Gr 


lover 
‘ 


jually removed from her 


privately informed him who she was, and so- 
licited first his judgment, and secondly, hits 
protection. ‘The reader is to be informed, 
that in all the charms of her youth, Miss 
KNembie repeated some of the speeches of 
Jane Shore before him—he kn MWS, (OO, by 


' . , 
what an eye the music of her speech was he- 


‘ eee - . - 7 : ° Be Vise ’ 
Garrick seemed highly pleased 


with her utterance and her deportment ; 
wondered how she had got rid of the old 
, song, the provincial ti-tu: a- us told her how 
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merits, regretted that he could do nothing for 
her—and wished her—a good morning.’ 

It may not be irrelevant here to introduce 
a rather laughable anecdote of Garrick, whici 
we do not remember to have heard hefore— 
the detail is amusing, and the by-play (if we 
may term it so,) of the great actor, during 
Jack Bannister’s declamation, has a goud 
deal of point about it :— 

‘My friend, Joho Bannister, gave me the 
following accurate detail of his own recep- 
tion by Garrick; and even in the narrative 
veneration of the actor, the reader may in- 
dulge a smile at the vanity of the manager. 

‘“T was,” says the ad:nirable comedian, 
a student of painting in the Royal Aca- 
demy, when I was introduced to Mr. Gar- 
tick—under whose superior genius the bn- 
rish stage then flourished beyond all former 
example. 

«* One morning [T was shown into Ins 
dressing-room, witen he was before the glass 
preparing to shave—a white night-cap cover- 
ed his forehead—his chin and cheeks were 
enveloped in soap-suds—a_ razor-cloth was 
placed upon his left shoulder, and he turned 
and smoothed the shining blade with so muica 
dexterity, that I longed for a beard, to imt- 
tate his incomparable method of handling the 
razor. 

«ih! well—what young man—so—eh ! 
You are still for the stage? Well, now, 
what character do you, should you lixe to— 
eh ?” 

“«< T should like to attempt Hamlet, sir.” 

«« Eh! what Hamlet the Dane! Zounds! 


that’s a bold—a—Have you studied the 
part? “Thave, sir.” ** Well, don’t mind 
my s! Sp. 


rsh wing, Speak your spee: th, the speech 
wal’ gt dost —% can he aT you. + ome, 
havea roll and a tumble (A ‘let of his 
often used ny express a probationary spect 
men.) 

‘ After a few hums and haws, and a dis- 
posing of my hair, so that it might stand on 
end, ‘like qui ills upon the fretful porcupine, 
I su pposed 1 ny father’s ghost before ine, 

‘armed cap @ pie,’ and off 1 started. 
ninisters of grace defend us! 
(He wiped the rasor.) 
spirit of health, or damn'd ! 
(He strapped it ) 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n or bl sts from 
hell! (Ile shaved on 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
Phat L will speak tothee. I'l call thee Ham- 
let 
King, father, royal Dane '—O, answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance.” 
(He lathered azain 
‘I concluded with the usual — 
Say, why 1s this ? wheretore? 
we do? 
but still continued in my attitude, expecting 
the praise due to an exhibition, which I was 
booby enough to fancy was only to be equal- 
led by Aiuself. But, to my eternal mortifica- 
tion, he turned quick upon me, brandished 
the razor in his hand, and thrusting his half- 
close up to mine, he made such 
uths at me, that I th ought he was 
‘d with insanity, anc 1] showed more na- 
being frightened at dwn, 
shost. ** Angels and mi- 
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nisters ! yaw ! whaw! maw!” Ilowever, I 


svou perceived my vanity by his ridicule. He. | 
finished shaving, put ov his wig, and, with | 


a smile of good- -nature, he took me by the 
hand. ‘* Come,” said he, “ young gentle- 
man,—eh, let us see now what we can do.” 
He spoke the speech—/ow he spoke it, those 
who have heard him never can forget. 
“* There,” said he, ‘* young gentleman; and 
when you try that speech again, give it more 
passion and less mouth.’ 

Miss Kemble, after an effort of her father 
to prevent her marriage with Mr. Siddons, is 
eventually united to him, and after playing 
with considerable success at Cheltenham, 
makes her first appearance in London :— 

‘It was on Friday, the 29th of December, | 
1775, 
appearance on the London boards, in the 
character of Portia; she was announced as a 
young lady merely ; and the arts of instilling 


favour into the town, if they were then 
the | 


known, were not in /er case practised : 
play-bills were only inserted in two journals | 


of that day, the Public Advertiser and the | 
Gazetteerg and the theatrical notices were | 


confined to a very coolly coloured parag rap h, 
dated from each theatre, and announcing, 
with modest penury of phrase, a performance 
to have been received, either with great, o 
very great applause. Taking ail the even 
modern advantages of underlining at the foot 
of a bill inviting the town to see an unknown 
young lady in Portia on the Friday, they were 
told that Saturd: ay would, at all evenis, be 
sure of its delight; for, in the Mourning 
Bride of Congreve, Miss Younge was to ap- 
pear in Zara, and Mis. Yates in Almeria! 

* Old Sheridan acted ILamlet, which might 
not do her much harm, at the other house; 
but King, in Siwlock, at Drury Lane, could 
only remind the judicious of what was want- 
ing. Asan actor, that gentleman had nerve, 
vigour, point, and precision; but take away 
passion from Shylock, and he is ‘* poor in- 
deed :” that very word itself, as spoken by 
Henderson, was a volume of impression— 

© Hath not a Jew eyes ;— 
Organs, dimensions, senses, affections,—Ppas- 
SIONS?” 
King spoke the Jew, as he spoke Touchstone 


in the degrees of the lye, or Puff in the mvs- 


tery of puting go, which the re ader, of our times | 


at least, Leanne to be the same thing.  Jas- 
sanio was supported by the nasal soleunity 
of Bensley, a singular lover fora young lady 
not of age. Reddish acted Antonio, and 
Vernon, the Viganoni of the English opera, 
sang to th ve gentle Jessica; thatlovely Llebrew 
was represented by a Miss Jarrett, 
pretty Mrs. Davies before mentioned, as 
Clerk, attended our female barrister 
court. 

‘ The after-piece, on this occasion, was ne 
Jubilee, that season revived with much vog 
Mrs. Siddons was received with 
plause, and repeated the character of Portia 
on the Tuesday following. The second night 
was weakness reduced to absolute certainty ; 
as if the strength of Saturday had not been 


suthcient, Monday presented the Lady Ma = | 


beth at Mrs. Yates. 
giees the best, until the maturity 


which was hy many de- 


ol hey liil- 





that this great woman made her first. | 


and the 


into 


great - | 


amet -* >. = 


thought of follower appropriated the royal 
murderess to herself.’ 

Jler reception, during her continuance at 
ypolitan theatre, was not, however, 
so brilliant as to form a promise of her future 

celebrity, or to satisfy the hopes of the youth- 
ful genius :— 
| When Mrs. Siddons quitted Drury Lane 
Theatre, at the end of her first season, the 
new management had come into full vigour, 
and it may be presumed, that Sheridan look- 
ed only for supporters to the comic muse :— 
he was then rif vy, Or, as he fe rared, 
Vanbrugh’s Re lapse, 
posing his S: hool for Sc: indal, 


| 


the ; met ro 





spoil Ing 


| 4 P . 
and succe sssfully com. | Thinking will 


on which his | 


_dramatic fame rests, and may rest securely, | 


| But whether he was actually blind, or par- 
tial, or indifferent, one gentleman, no mean 
judge of his profession, immediately engaged 
Mrs. Siddons for his theatre at Birmingham, 
There, under the management of Richard 
Yates, she acted the first business, and it was 
at Birmingham, in the summer of 1776, that 
[ienderson first saw our greatest actress. He 
was immediately struck with her excellence, 
and pronounced that she wonid never be sur- 
' passed. He did more than this; 
directly to Palmer, the Bath manager, to ad- 
vise an engagement of her without delay, as 
of the utmost importance to his concern,— 


consigued by article to another 


advice, which, howeve 
‘ear, for at Bath Mrs. Siddons nourished a 
' fame in her art and a —_ connection, 
| that together, in a few years, brought her to 
the metropolis in triump he 

On the iOth of October, 1782, Mrs. Sid- 
' dons, in the character of Isabella, in the Fatal 





the most inspiriting success— 
the cast of the play was as feliows :—Biron, 
Smith; The Count, Packer; Carlos, Farren; 
Belford, R. Palmer; Sampson, Wrighten ; 
and th» Nurse, Mrs. Leve. 

‘Time Lod 
the moiver upon her beavty. 
upon the stuve yey tty + On, foliowed by 
i \ uleroy, though destrous to 2void his suit, 

consid Tate, ana her head de- 
resting wpon her son. 


London with 


ee 


scp was 
clined slightly, her eye 
The first im pression having been dee ply made 

the audience was soon struck 
‘ness with which the 
1 the 


_ by her exterior, 
ats } 

by the melancholy swe 

gyyv iWhI< ) JOSS an) 

exquisite | Ac ¢ 


following came u) 


ear—referring to Biron— 
“QO, T have heard all this; 
| But must no more: the charmer is uo more. 
‘ivy burned husband rises in the fice 


Of mv dea 
Can'st thou f 


r bey, and chides me for my stay. 
ngive me, child?” 
and her fair ad.airers were in tears as she 


— dherson., No art ever surpassed 


lence of tue next allusion to 


j the perfect Cill 
him :-—— 
* Sorrow will overtake thy steps TOO SOON ; 


7, 9 


I six hasten li. 


roid not 


‘The interview with Count Baldwin, that 
chalky sideling personage, old Packe>. was a 
rood deal hurt by his insipid manner, but 


onsents to provide tor the child, on 
mother never visits 


When hy ( 


t iC N maitiol Lt at aiid 


but her cast of characters being at that time | 
lady, he | 
could not immediately attend to Henderson’s | 
did not sleep in his | 


Marriage, made her second appearance in | eA 
| retiring. 


him, Mrs. Siddons burst forth with the pe- 
culiar wildness of a mother’s impatience, and 
the whole house told her that she was irre. 
sistible. 
‘War! take him FROM me?— 
No, we must never part; I Live but in my 
child.”? ° 
‘1 remember the following passages with 
delight : 
“To find | out Hops, and only meet despair, 
His /ettle sports have taken up his thoughts.” 
Who besides her ever so spoke of play in the 
accents of wretchedness ? 
make me mad: why must | 
think, 
When no thought brings me comfort.” 
On the arrival of the creditors, the 
the nurse’s earnest Inquiry, 


answer to 
‘What will vou 


do, madam ’’ 


| © Hark, 


he wrote | 


‘Do! NOTHING :” 
And, on the noise increasing— 
they ure coming: Jet the torrent 
ROAR 3 
It can but overwhelm me in its fall.” 

‘Tle who remembers that word notutINe, 
as Laertes has it, ** so much more than mat- 
ter,” and recollects the position her eye-brows 
assumed. the action of her right arm, and the 


| energy of her tone in the passage, ‘* Let the 


torrent roar,” may be assured that the great- 
est of tragedians then stood before him.’ 
anc, in condnuing the critique, Mr. Boa- 
den observes :— 
‘I wish it were in the power of the painter 
to fix every change of th: it living picture upon 


| the canvas !—the courtesy while she cauti- 
‘ously examined the supposed stranger—the 


| joy to observe 


her countenance, 


| Biron’s ret imm—-th ie still more 


no trace of Biron—the recog- 
nition of him—the stupor that weighed upon 
while she sobbed out the 
mysterious communications previous to his 

‘he manner in which she occupied 
ve during that dreadful soliloquy— 
alarming ex- 
clamations of his wife, till she leaves him in 


the sts 


| de: Mair. 


stowed the tender dignity of | 
As she came , 


| return—the 
' f10n 


| with 





| lented thoug 


“Eve ry thing here had a truth of tone, and 
look, and gesture, to which all that lL have 
ever seen in female art bore no comparison 
whate ver, But until then, so noble a figure, 
‘nd a countenance so expressive never stood 
| -ore me. 

The last act has some admirable contriv- 
aices of the poet. Isabella’s distraction— 
aitempt upon the life of Biron—Villeroy s 
leath of Biron—-the full detec- 
of Carlos—the raving of Isabella and 
her death. But the laugh, when she plunges 
the dageer into her bosom, seemed to elec- 
trify the audience : and literally the greater 
part of the spectators were too ill the mselves 
to use th eir ha nds in her applause.’ 

\we doubt not this excellent critique on 
Mrs. Siddons’s first er will be read 
considerable interest—by the young 
with a feeling of curiosity, and by or old 
with the reminiscence of youth hut we 
cease for the present; in our next number 
we shall resume the examination of this ta- 
oh desultory work. 
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A Letter on the medical Employment of White 
Mustard Secd. By a Member of the 
London College of Surgeons. pp. 32. 
London, 1826. Carpenter. 

Tuts is an instructive and well-written letter, 
composed by one who evidently has paid 
great attention to his subject. The bruited 
efficacy of white mustard seed, has, according 
to our author, been productive of much harm, 
and this panacea, so renowned and lauded, 
is by him robbed of all its vaunted qua- 
lities, and reduced to a prescription — 
harmless if taken in small quantities, and 
deleterious ifin larger ones. We are aware 
that this medicine (if itcan be so called,) is 
a great favorite with the many, and employed 
with great avidity in numerous cases, parti- 
cularly in dyspeptic complaints. The British 
public has ever been noted for a stupid reli- 
ance in that which is new and notorious, and 
repeated disappointments have done nothing 
to dissipate this absurd mania. In the pre- 
sent instance, we are inclined to think, from 
this able statement, that another proof of 
gullibility has been added to a list already 
extensive; and the thanks of mankind are 
due to those who first awaken the deluded 
from their trance, and strip from a boasted 
remedy its meretricious covering. At all 
events, an opinion contrary to one established 
by practice is ever worthy of attention, and, 
when delivered with candour, and supported 
by facts, becomes the more important, and 
worthy of consideration. With this view, 
we intend to let the writer of this letter speak 
for himself, not doubting that an interest will 
be created with many of our readers,—which 
may at least amuse, and may possibly prove 
of service. 

This small publication was originally ad- 
dressed to the editor of a medical periodical, 
but was. excluded on account of its length. 
The author speaks boldly ; for 
his residence in Spring- Gardens, he thus 
exclaims,—‘ I have no wish to screen my- 
self behind an anonymous signature, nor to 
mix myself up in contemptible notoriety with 
what is altogether wortiiless. If any feel 
aggrieved at an inadvertancy of expression, 
my name is as comeatable as my personal 
abole.’ He thus begins :—~ 

‘Perhaps no remedy ever excited so much 
general conversation, and at the same time so 
little rational inquiry as the white mustard 
seed: it suddenly became omnipotent of cure 
without the physician being aware of its effi- 
cicy, or that it was even endowed with a 
chemical subtlety on which an operation of 
any sort could be grounded. At the present 
moment, it actually constitutes im itself a 
family medicine chest, nearly throughout the 
kingdom. In France it has succeeded to the 
medical honours of eau de Cologne—at the 
toilette of every lady of fashion; and over 
more distant parts of the continent it is shewn 
to the proof, that an active agency is quickly 
realizing (by all that money and in; genuity 
can devise) the grand scheme of universal 
Specific: so that the opposite varieties of 
climate and disease must all fall within its 
corrective and salutary influence. Surely 
our forefathers were sadly lacking their cus- 





, after giving | 


tomary shrewdness, when they estimated so 
lowly the sanative e properties of this singular 
production! for the curative wonders with 
which it is now daily accredited, 
threaten to annihilate an entire profession,— 
Doctor Gilead Solomon,—and even the al- 
most as marvellous Prince Hlohenlohe.’ 

After an,exposure of the assumed qualities 
of the white mustard seed, its opponent re- 
lates a case, in which, from the taking of it, a 
young female, named Amy ltoberts, slowly 
recovering from a fever—expired ; and, by a 
post mortem examination, he clearly proves 
that the c 


iIninistration of several large. doses, recom- 


mended by a talkative doctress in the n eigh- 
The account of the dissection is | 


bourhood. 
explanatory and conclusive. Not content 
with his own observation, our author resvived 
to try its effects upon himself. We subjoin 
the result. 

‘About this time an artfully drawn up 
paper, carrying with it certainly some show 
of sincerity, fell in my way. Judging from 
the respectability of its vouchers, it seemed 
no longer deniable, that almost unerring suc- 


cess followed the wiealeadie consumption of | 
the seed, both at home and abroad ; 


aud its 
superiority was proclaimed in a tone of such 


confident boldness, united with a show of so 
/much pious philanthropy and pure disinter- 
 estedness, that it was a mercy the president 


—— 





of the Royal College of Physicians did not | 
lend a believing ear. In the midst of so 
many puzzles and paradoxes—in which, by 
the by, the evidences of one’s senses was 
fairly belied ,—I determined ¢o dive into its 
very essence, and thus set at least my own 
mind at rest ;—to put it to the most ri; vid and 
repeated chemical test, and then try its results 
by speculative doses on myself. It is true, I 
had previously injured my health by simiiar 


freaks with hydrocyanie acid, strychnine, and | 


other novelties ; yet, at the commencement of 
this feat, I considered myself a fair subject 
for its exhihition, being simply and plainly 
dyspeptic, from a deficient secretion of bile: 
and as my medical friends were as much in 
the dark with respect to its modus operandi 
In the accomplishment of these cures as myself, 
L was buoyed up with the hope, that, if 
I discovered its miracle-working properties, 
I might be able, by my own sensations, 
to disclose all its secrets to others. With 
these views did L take to it, at first kindly and 
quietly cel the seed whole, and in 
faithful compliance with the prescribed regu- 
lations, that the thing might have fair play, 

anda full opportunity to deve lope itself. The 
inconvenience it produced, during the pen- 
ance of a full three weeks, l disrezarded 
pretty much, although it sadly aggravated the 
very symptoms it professed to remove, with 
an unvarying inclination rather to coustipate 
than unbind the bowels : it created generally 
(but more particularly as the dose was in- 
creased,) that sensation between pain and 
pleasure, which arises from an over-ab unaant 
dinner; a feeling of dryness and heat along 

the inte stinal ¢: nal, especi: ally about the ree- 
tum, giving also to its contents the most 
abominable fetor. And this odious proper- 
ty, I am convinced, in part transpires through 


really | 


cause of her dissolution was the ad- | 







son became 
ut perceptibly 


cutaneous exhalents, as my 
not only offensive to others, 
so to myself. 

‘lam not, I fancy, easily dissuaded from a 
good resolve, let the nature of the undertaking 
be what it may ; but in this pursuit | should 
have slackened to a halt, had I not been 
goaded on by the incredible assertion of an 
eminent physician, that white mustard seed 
Was in its operation uniformly laxative. There- 
fore, to confirm a discovery so important, L 
determined, in my obstinacy, to take at least 
enough, knowing that in these days nothing 
is more common, than for ail classes to chime 
in with the popularity of any thing having a 


‘name, rather than bestow one thought upon 


the possibility of an imposition, My daily 
' portion, then, of this delectable trash,was gra- 
| dually " augmented, aided by tea, and the 
diluent help of barley water, until, finding my 
stock of amiability decline, even to the loss of 
temper, [ made one grand and desperate ef- 
fort, and engorged at a meal as much as suf- 
ficed me for both breakfast and dinner. In 
proportion as the bulk was inereased, the 
flatulence,” costiveness, and * oppression” 
were multiplied ; anc at last to such an un- 
bearable extent, that had it not been for the 
' timely assistance of a friendly Seidlitz, I mizht 
_ have had good cause to rue so silly an ex- 
| ploit.’ 
| After briefly adverting to the opinions of 
other medical men, which he combats, we 
think successfully, he thus concludes :— 
‘Itis indeed, though a simple, a somewhat 
| mischievous article tor intelligent folks to 
| dignify with the reputation of “specific ;” a 
| specitic, too, for nine-tenths of the formidable 
| ailments, with which by this climate and our 
| folly, we are continually assailed. It has been 
| again thrust into ephemeral notice by the mis- 
| taken zeal of some sincere philanthropist, or, 
what is far more likely, by the artful schein- 
ing of some of our daily projectors, who never 
speculate beyond their own benefit. Ilad it 
been gifted with any remedial powers, or des- 
tined to uphold the popularity it aspires to, 
it would nothave sunk into forgetfulness eight- 
and-twenty years ago, when a similar attempt, 
with less money, was made to force it down 
the capacious throat of credulity. 

‘T sayagain, had white mustard seed been 
really invested with atythe of the sovereign 
Virtue it has assumed, its own merit would 
have perpetuated itself. Once admitted an 
approved medicine, it would, under the sanc- 
tion of the College, have shared in that triumph 
over disease, which constitutes the hope and 
professional repute of every honest practi- 
tioner. 

‘In the very same breath it is recommend - 
ed for diseases exactly opposite to each other, 
—<iseases not at all connected by cause, 
seat, development, or curative indication. It 

can, by one and the same dose, either excite 
or diminish excessive action. We are told— 
** It is always safe in the absence ot decidedly 
inflammatory symptoms; ’ yet itis to be given 
in scarlet, typhus, and other fevers, whic! 
never existed vwethout them. It is seoinieail 
fur the relief of a* scanty secretion of urine,” 
Without inheriting more diuretic peculiarities 
than so} much unground wheat; and it un- 
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failingly removes dyspepsia, with all its at- 
tending miseries, without the least power to 
influence the action of the liver, on whose 
disordered function the malady depends. As 
I have stated nothing I cannot prove and de- 
fend, 1 am ready to break a lance on fair 
ground with any one willing to contend for 
the suke of scrence alone ; but if | am assailed 
by a horde of interested mustard dealers, I 
shall estimate the attack pretty much as I now 
value the article they vend. 

‘ Already have they had the impious hardi- 
hood to advertise thair calling “‘ a blessing to 

mankind ;” and if aught can beget the genuine 
feeling of contempt, and make that feeling 
m_ unt to indignation, even it is surely to be 
pardoned when we see our religion prosti- 
tuted to so base a purpose.’ 

In thus largely extracting from a pamphlet, 
containing but a few pages, we are actuated 
by a desire of provoking controversy on this 
point—as from argument, substantiated by ex- 
amples, much can be gained. The public in 
general must be interested in this matter, as, 
we doubt rot, a considerable portion of so- 
ciety has been induced to try this far-famed 
panacea. 





Cumberiand’s British Theatre, Vol. XIV. 
HavinG, just previous to the completion of 
the volume now before us, ayailed ourselves 
of an opportunity of pronouncing a very fa- 
vourable opinion of Cumberland’s British 
Theatre —an opinion which, we are happy 
to-find, is confirmed by many of our most 


respectable contemporaries, —we shall, on 


the present occasion, content ith se ‘ak | end 


extracting a portion of the editor's remarks 
on The Wheel of Fortune, as a fair specimen 


of the just and able criticism with which each | fellow, who has thrown aw ay much good- 


particular pli ay is ushered in:— 


‘ - 7 - : , . 
Those ignorant fanatics who declaim so | receiving a packet from Woodville, with an 


injunction to give it to 
would do well to read The Wheel of For. | 


loudly against the immorality of the stage, 


tune; which, though bearing the profane 
name of comedy, may be justly said to lend 
its powerful aid to the cause of virtue and 
religion ; 
tal consequences of that most destructive of 
all vices—gaming, and by inculcating, 
through the medium of an example 
fectly sublime, one of the greatest of all 
Christian itl audinamina ness of injuries. 
‘The character from which the piece de- 

rives its principal interest, is the misauthrope, 
Roderick Penruddock—a man who, like Kot- 
zebue's Stranger, had become disgusted with 
the world, from having proved the victim of 
its perfidy and ingratitude.— Retired to a re- 


had for many years ceased to have commerce | 


with mankind ; and having been disap pointed 
in the pursuit of happiness, had sought refuge 
in tranquillity and solitude. ‘This solitude is, 
however, disturbed, by the intelligence that 
the will of a deceased relative had made him 
the heir of large possessions ;— and fortune 
equal trial, places at the same moment in his 
power the very riva! whose treachery had be- 
trayed his early friendship, and blighted hi 

fondest hopes; 





by painting in true colours the fa- | 


per- | 


he encounters Hlenry Woodville, 
mote cottage, with a moderate pittance, he ardent ente rprising young soldier, who seeks 
his unhappy parents in their onee-sp Jendid | 
| home, unconscious of 


~whelmed them. 


| 
) »; real character, 
as if to put his philosophy and virtue to an 


now awaited, to the fullest extent, its proud- 
est consummation, and its final triumph. 
‘The action commences with the arrival 
of Mr. Timothy Weazel, attorney-at-law, 
booted and spurred, in a forest, in which, 
seated amidst a group of trees, the cottage of 
Penruddock appears. Mr. Weazel, having 
satisfied himself that this solitary dwelling i is 
not the immediate haunt of wild beasts, or 
banditti, by a shirt colloquy with Dame 
Dunckley, the ancient and sole domestic of 


' the secluded owner, ventures to knock at the 


door. Penruddock opens the casement, and 
having questioned Mr. Weazel in no very 
courteous terms, he prefers dealing with the 
attorney (as every prudent person would.) 
on the outside of the house, and in open air. 
lle receives the news of this extraordinary 
bequest, with that philosophical indifference 
which a true estimate of the value of riches 
naturally inspires; but when he learns that 
the man who had so deeply injured him is 
placed at his mercy—that the proud house 
of Woodville lies subdued at his feet, a very 
different feeling agitates his frame,— gold, 
which he held as dirt, becomes his deity, 
and he burns for the gratification of that pas- 
sion so nobly described by the poet: — 
‘s¢ Revenge, the attribute of gods—they stamp'd 
it 

With their great image on our natures.”— 

‘The dishonoured friend, the broken game- 
ster, Woodville, next appears in the forest, in 
search of Penrud: lock, to offer him the plea- 
sant alternative of either forgiving or fighting 
him.—They meet; each party takes a pistol, 
‘an aflair of honour’ is only prevented 
by the timely interference of one Mr. Syden- 
ham, who describes himself as ‘a ve ry ule 
will upon Ins friends.’ This gentleman, upon 

the survivor, if he 
(Woodville, should fall, discovers it to be 
the hand-writing of Mrs. Woodville; he re- 
solves that this fortun: ite mediation shall not 
be rejected; an armistice is decreed, and he 
presents the packet to Penruddock, who re- 
tires into his cottage to read it; and the scene 
closes. 

‘And now the recluse appears once more 

In London, attended by Mr. Timo thy VV ea- 


'zel, who sticks to him with true profession: rl 


pertin: ceitv.§  _ His first adventure is in the 

house of W oodville, ital presents a me- 
lancholy spectacle—the servants dismissed, 
the doors locked and sealed, and an officer 
(technically speaking,) in Ilere 
the son, an 


OsSession, 


the ruin that has over- 

Instead of the lony-antici- 
pated welcome of kindred hearts, be meets 
the uncouth form and stern countenance of 
the misanthrope, who, without disclosing his 
answers his inquiries with 
seeming indifference. From his lips he learns 
the dreadful story of his parents’ misfortunes ; 


| aD tie agony of his despair, he invokes his 


: , curse on an inheritance derived from gaming 
therefore, if any latent desire | and dissipation, and speaks bitterly of the 
of vengeance still rankled in his bosom, there ' 


wretched hen—-the gloomy, melancholy re- 
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cluse, who ‘issues like a hungry lion from 
his den, to ravage and devour.’ His jjj- 
timed impetuosity stifles the generous com- 
passion that was rising in the breast of Pen- 
ruddock, and he resolves, as a punishment to 
the insolent libeller, to exact his full measure 
of revenge. 

‘An admirable scene of humour—a true 
picture of life, now occurs; Mr. Weazel, as 
factotum, appears in the splendid saloon of 
the late Sir George Penruddock, surrounded 
by a troop of servants in deep mourning, to 
whom he makes an address which may be 
pronounced a masterpiece of laconic seat 
lence. He hitches in, by way of moral, 
quotation from Shakspeare, (which proof be 
cood taste is sufficient to redeem a hundred 
attorneys from perdition,) and, having eulo- 
gised their old master, very ni iturally 1 reverts 
to their new: and it seems to be the general 
opinion, that of the two, their old clothes are 
likely to set the easiest. Mr. Jenkins, it 
seems, cannot live without ‘ his comforts,’ 
for he is a man of taste, and has his ‘little 
gentlemanly recreations ;° and Mr. James, 


and his myrenidons, with a laudable anxiety, 


inquire whether the ‘strange gentleman will 
allow them bags, canes, and nosegays.’ Pen- 
ruddock enters—desires that some ‘ old wo- 
man,’ if such be in the house, may be sent to 
attend upon him. At the suggestion, how- 
ever, of Mr. Weazel, who acts as his Pylades, 
and professional adviser, he desires to be 
shown to the gayest chamber. 

‘Tle now enters a magnificent ball-room, 
where prey arations had been making for the 
celebration of a erand fete, had not de math, by 
a stroke of apoplexy, forestalled the owner's 
intentions. Ilere occurs his second interview 
with Henry Woodville, who arrives, accord- 
ing to appointment, to meet Penruddock, 
but still unconscious that he is the individual 
upon whom the fate of his family depends. 
Penruddock puts a case hypothetically, ex- 
actly similar to his own, and asks the young 
soldier what the wretch deserved who so 
cruelly abused the confidence of his friend ? 
The answer is prompt and decisive—‘ Death 
from your hands, and infamy from all the 
world’ Penruddock informs him that the 
wretch is his own father, and that the victim 
is himself. The meeting abruptly terminates ; 
flenry rushes out to seek his fathe ‘r,—to learn, 
from his own lips, the truth or falsehood of 
this astounding and unlooked-for accusation. 

“An affecting interview with his parents 
follows; from them he receives the sad con- 
firmation of Penvadilor k’s injuries. He re- 
turns to the recluse, and after atoning, by the 
fullest acknowledgment of his error, for his 
impetuosity, makes a tender and manly ap- 
pe al to his benevolence. And here the sub- 
lime part of Penruddock’s character begins 
to unfold itself: he is charmed with the spi- 
rit of the young soldier; the sternness of his 
resentment softens under the influence of 
more amiabie feelings, and from that mo- 
ment he secretly resolves to exhibit a = 
of the noblest of all virtues, from the difticul 
of its practice, in the prejudices it has to over- 
come—that of returning good for evil. We 
have here an admirable stroke of nature: 
Henry is taking leave, when Penruddock ex- 
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claims, ‘ A word before we part: 
strong resemblance to your mother—will vou: 
he troubled with a message to her?’ These | 


few words recal, with pathetic terseness, his: 


melancholy tale; we 
ing in his breast ; 
for ever, a holier feeling has succeeded i 
that of humanity. 
sublime expression of Kemble’s countenance, 
at this moment appear before us; 
tremulous tone, while pronouncing 
words—* You bear a strong resemblance to 
your mother,” still vibrates in our ear. 


discover what is pass- 


—— 


you bear a! 


and though hope has - | 


and the calling of him or her whose death | spade, stood ready to receive us. The church 
' had made a blank in the village circle. Ina! was a little Gothic structure of the last cen- 
populous city, there are so many things to | tury, and its antiquated turrets, from which 
divide our attention, that the loss of an ac-| the bell was tolling for the soul of the de- 
quaintance is scarcely felt beyond the day;/ parted, was time-worn and clad with ivy to 


| 
his place is quickly filled, and he is soon for- | the top. The dates on the moss-crowned 


gotten ; but it is far otherwise in the rustic | tomb-stones referred, in general, to an age 


The majestic form, ie 


and his | 
these | 


‘Mr. Timothy Wearel, who is indeed a | 


jewel of an attorney, now receives his final 
instructions from Penruddock. The splen- 
did mansion of the jate Sir George, with its 
costly furniture, are doomed to instant sale ; 
the mourners in black, and the parti-coloured 
mountebanks in livery, are to be paid off, 

and dismissed: Mrs. Woodville’s settlement. 

which had been dissipated by her imprudent 
husband, is restored to her; and the entire 
property of Woodville himself, that had also 
been swallowed in the general wreck, 1s con- 
signed to his son. This last glorious triumph 
of benevolence over the dominion of an evil 
spirit, calls forth an unexpected burst of feel- 

ing from the lips of Mr. Timothy Weazel; 
with whom we part on the best terms ima- 
ginable, and concerning whom we may say, 
as it was said of one of the most amiable of 
his craft—honest Hickey — 

$6 Yet one fault he had, 

thumper— 
Then what was his fault? 
burn ye: 

He was (could he belp it?) a special attorney 

‘An interview of deep feeling foliows be- 
tween Mrs. Woodville (the once-loved Arabel- 
la,) and Penruddock, the grandeur of whose 
character is heightened hy every succeeding 
incident: all parties are reconciled and made 
happy; and the comedy, which had been al- 
ternately smiles and tears. closes amidst the 
most pleasurable sensations.’ 

In this illustrative, explanatory, and amus- 
ing manner, the editor introduces us to tra- 
gedy, comedy, opera, and farce; frequently 
conveying much novel information, and al- 
ways expressing himself with eloquence and 
sp rit. 


and that one wasa 


Come tell it, and 





THE STANLEY TALES. 
From the sixth part of this interesting little 
periodical we extract the following plaintive 
tale, which, although it bears some resem- 
blance to one of Geoffry Crayon’s finished 
and feeling narrations, yet possesses sufficient 
merit to warrant its insertion in our pages : 
‘THE BLIND WIDOW’'S SON. 
“ What stuff is this? Marry, a tale of love.” 
Old Play. 
“ Why did you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ?”’ 
William and Margaret. 

‘There is something in a country funeral 
particularly affecting. In my frequent jour- 
nies through England, I have never witnessed 
a mourning group, winding its sad and so- 
lemn way to the neighbouring church-yard, 
without feeling my sympathy awakened, and 
iny curiosity aroused, to know the character 


_ best song, and tell the best story, is placed i in 








society of a country village, where a few are | | gone hy, and to persons who had long since 
linked together, and from their constant in- | © shuffied off this mortal coil,” and are now 
tercourse often beget a frendship which is | forgotten.’ 

rarely to be found in the haunts of a busy | « The breezy call of incense breathing morn, 


town. They assemble at their evening clubs, | The swallow twittering from its straw-built 
to canvass the affairs of their little common- shed, 


wealth, or to bear the news of the great world; | The cocks shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
from the cares of which they are happily ex-| No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
cluded. They smile with good nature at bed.”” 
each others’ foibles, and he that can sing the| ‘The interment was conducted with every 
mark of sorrow and respect; indeed, I sel- 
the chair of honour; no one is happier than | dom witnessed a more affecting scene. The 
he. Itis not to be wondered at, therefore, if | funeral service was read by the worthy curate 
a link drop from such a social chain, it is felt | with much solemnity and grace; added to his 
as a general calamity by those who survive | impressive appearance, there was a tremu- 
its loss. lous emotion in his voice, which gave the 
‘I was last autumn on a journey, in the | best effect to the beautrful and simple lan- 
west of England, when I overtook, on aj guage which he uttered. The spectators were 
lonely by-road, a funeral, the appearance of | all affected, even to tears; and I observed 
which was so touching and romantic that I | that the old sexton himself, as he heaped the 
willingly became one of the mourning train. | clay upon the coffin, shared in the general 
The body was supported by four young men; | sorrow; but the poor blind mother was the 
and over the plain oak coffin were scattered | object of undivided pity and attention. She 
the prettiest and sweetest blossoms of the | stood beside the grave, in the fixed posture 
season. The curate of the neighbouring vil- | of despair, till she heard the loose earth fall- 
lage walked before the humble hearse: he | ing on the coffin, and the solemn words, 
was a tall, venerable man, and his counte- | ‘‘ dust to dust,” met her ear; it was then that 
nance bespoke an elevated cast of thought, | the iron had entered into her soul, the le- 
‘mild, pale, and penetrating,” like the monk | thargy of sorrow dissolved as a dream, and 
of Sterne; he seemed to soar above the com- | she awoke to the heart-rending reality of her 
mon-place occurrences of life, and to fix his | desolate condition; but, prepared as I might 
hopes of happiness on the kingdom of his} have been for the burst of sorrow which fol- 
Hleavenly Father. I soon learned that the | lowed, I was both surprised and shocked, 
' 





deceased was a youth, whose amiable dispo- | when, with an energy of which T thought her 
sition had gained him the love of all who | feeble frame incapable, she flung herself on 
knew him. And in the course of my inqui- | the yet unfinished grave, and raising her 
ries, 1 gleaned this brief story, together with | sightless eyes and her withered hands to Elea- 
the cause of his premature death, which I | ven, in the action of prayer, she exclaimed 
mean to detail when I have described his | with a fearful earnestness, ‘‘ May the curse 
funeral. The chief mourner was the mother | of God light upon you and yours, Jane Mer- 
of him whose remains we followed ; there | ton, for robbing the widow of her son; may 
was something inexpressibly touching in her | misfortune make your home desolate, and 
mute sorrow. She was stone-blind, and was | disease prey upon your heart; may the 
led by her last surviving child, a thin sickly | scourge’ but the minister of | mercy inter- 
girl, who sobbed bitterly. The tears of the | posed between her and the object of her curse, 
poor mother fell fast from her sightless eyes, | before it was completed ; he raised her gently 
as she grasped the arm of her only prop, as from the ground, and mildly exhorting her 
if she feared that death would snatch her also, | to patience, the service being now concluded, 
and leave her quite desolate in a dark world. | he led her away. 

A group of young maidens, decked in white, ‘It may be naturally supposed, that this 
with black ribbons, followed next, and each | unusual termination to the affecting ceremony 
of them carried a. basket of flowers to strew | raised within me a strong curiosity to learn 
upon the grave. The old standards of the | by what strange fatality the deceased had 
village, among whom I mingled, brought up | come by his death. At first, I supposed, as 
the rear. I knew them all by appearance ;|1 had heard that witches were common in 
there was the barber, with his brisk air and | that part of the country, that the young man 
his chin new shorn; the exciseman was not | had fallen a victim to a spell, and that Jane 
to be mistaken, with his ruby nose and his | Merton was the weird-woman who had su 
official gait; nor was it difficult to discern | plied the wicked means. This, to be sure, 
Mr. Boniface, who waddled on at the side of | was not a very probable conjecture; but on 
a tall, thin figure, whose suit of time-worn | inquiry, I found, magic exce pted, it did not 
sab les, and mortified countenance, proclaim- | | fall very short of the truth. 

ed the village doctor. A troop of minor cha- | The following particulars I picked up 
racters filled the back ground of the picture. | here and there, during my short stay in the 
We soon halted at the church-vard ; where | village of M It seemed that the young 
the old grey-headed sexton, leaning on his | man, whose interment I witnessed, was of a 
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delicate constitution, and a melancholy turn 
of mind. 

‘From all that I could learn of him, he 
must have been one of those beings of soul 
and sentiment, that we sometimes meet with, 
who appear to be forined of a finer clay, and 
to be cast in a more perfect mouid, than tue 
every-day creatures of the world. Ile wasa 
wonderful admirer of nature, and his delight 
was to wander alone in the fields, to indulge 
in his meditations. He held but little com- 
munication with the young men of the vil- 
lage, yet he was neither dark nor distant; 
and to his blind mother, he was a dutiful and 
affectionate son. But he seemed to derive 
his chief pleasure from his lonely musings ; 
perhaps, from the consciousness that he 
could find no kindred spirit to participate in 
his feelings. 

‘At this period, the only daughter of Major 
Merton, a gentleman of considerable wealth 
in the neighbourhood, having finished her 
education at a fashionable boarding-school, 
returned home. Nature had made her a very 
lovely young woman ; but she was vain, fond 
of conquest, and possessed very little feeling. 
It is true, she could weep at a pathetic story, 
and she was never at a loss for a pretty senti- 
ment; but the current of her mind ran cold, 
although an occasional sun-beam might seem 
to light its surface. Inan unlucky hour, her 
beauty caught the eye of the too sensitive 
boy, and he stood mutely gazing at her as 
she passed him in her father’s carriage—he 
bad never seen such loveliness before. She 
rose to his sight like the beautiful creation of 
a blissful dream; the realized vision of his 
brightest imaginings. He had long sighed 
for an object to which he could turn with 
confidence, and breathe the hopes and wishes, 
the fancies and conceptions, with which his 
soul was teeming; and here, he fancied, he 
had found that being. 

‘Ilis spirits seemed to receive a new im- 
pulse; he became more active, and less ab- 
stracted ; the tide of his thoughts no longer 
spread itself over the face of nature, to wander 
unconfined amid its boundless beauties; it 
narrowed at once, and directed its course to 
one object. Lie haunted Major Merton's 
grounds from morning till might, and re- 
turned too happy to have snatched a passing 
glance at the form of his beloved. The 
young lady, like most young ladies, was not 
slow in remarking the conquest she had 
made; and although her ambition suggested 
that her lover was neither rich nor noble, her 
vanity was gratified by the mute homage of her 
lowly swain. There was something shethought 
delightfully romantic in the matter; and she 
resolved, pour passer le temps,to favour his 
addresses. She was deeply read in novels 
and romances, not the compositions of this 
description of the present day, in which good 
sense and propriety are to be found; but the 
loose productions of the French school, which 
too often find their way into fashionable 
seminaries. Her maid, too, who shared her 
entire confidence, was no stranger to intrigue. 

‘The affair was conducted with all ima- 
ginable secrecy and caution. The usual 
means were resorted to. A note was drop- 
ped, and an assignation appointed. But who 





when, trembling, confused, and unable to 
articulate, he stood before the object of his 
love? In short, the youth became the dupe 
to his credulity, and gave up his entire soul 
to a passion, the most delicate and refined. 
The artful girl, with the aid of her worthless 
confidant, left no means untried to effect her 
purpose. 

‘She soon observed that her rustic lover 
was a perfect child of nature, a creature of 
sentiment and feeling, and she framed her 
discourse to suit with the turn of his mind. 

‘The beauties and the wonders of nature 
presented an ample field, and her education 
afforded her the means of discoursing to ad- 
vantage on these matters. When thus en- 
gaged, how eagerly would the unenlightened 
boy ‘* devour up her discourse,” how fondly 
drink— 


“ The dear delicious poison of her tongue.” 


At first, he was timid, shy, and diffident; but 
he gradually became tender, impassioned, and 
eloquent; yet still, in all his words and ac- 
tions, with the pure feelings inseparable from 
pure love, he preserved the most perfect re- 
spect towards the object of his passion. He 
viewed her as a being of a pure and exalted 
nature; a bright intellectual spirit, in the 
light of whose presence it was bliss to stand ; 
the music of whose voice it was raptnre 
to hear. A grove on her father’s ground 
was the happy place where they met; and 
here, one evening, the enamoured youth 
ventured to give vent to his full heart, in a 
free confession of the passion that swayed his 
every thought, and gave life and vigour to 
his mounting hopes. The young lady ap- 
peared surprised and offended, she blushed 


and bit her lips; and then, with a heartless | 


levity, she laughed in his faee, and asked 
him if he could suppose that her condescen- 
sions were ever meant to have such a ten- 
dency ? She then desired him, since his pre- 
sumption had led him so far, never more to 
think of meeting her again; and with the air 
of offended dignity, left him and reterned to 
her home. The unhappy young man could 
scarcely credit his hearing; he appeared lost 
and bewildered; his heart seemed to sink 
within him, and a cold-chill shot through his 
frame; he flung himself on the damp earth, 
where he lay in a state ofinsensibility till long 
after midnight, when he arose in a cold _ shi- 
ver, and, rather from habit than choice, he 
returned to his mother’s dwelling. 

“In hopeless, helpless, brokenness of heart.” 


A fever of the brain was the immediate con- 
sequence of his damp bed, and the excess of 
his feelings ; and in his ravings, the frequent 
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pluck the wild blossoms that sprung up in his 
path, to admire the minuteness of their beauty. 
Pale, wasted, and woe-begone, he strayed 
from place to place, apparently unconscious 
that the sun was beaming in the sky, the 
tiowers blooming in his way, and the birds 
singing around him. 

It was feared while he continued in this 
state, that he would have attempted suicide ; 
and some of the young men of the villaye 
agreed in turn to watch him ata distance : 
but although he had witnessed the total wreck 
of his fondest hopes, though life to him was 
a cheerless blank, and death the only geod 
he could hope, and pray for; his spirits were 
too weak to contemplate self-destruction: in- 
deed, he was hastening to the grave in a way 
as certain, though less speedy. The essence 
of life appeared to evaporate by degrees from 
his wasted body, till, at last, a single sigh 
seemed sufficient to dissolve the union: and 
so it was. One calm evening, he lay down 
on the fatal spot where he last saw the ob- 
ject of his unhappy passion, and, with his 
arms folded across his breast, he breathed his 
last, as he faintly articulated her name.’ 

The present part of the Stanley Tales is 
every way worthy of its predecessors, and we 
have no doubt the collection will become 
popular. 





‘l General and Biographical Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts, containing Explanations of’ the 
Principal Terms used in the Arts of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Archilecture, and Engraving ; 
Historical Sketches of the Rise and Progress 
of their differené Schools, Sc. By James 
Eimes, M. R. 1. A, 

Tus excellent work is the joint-production 

of Mr. Elmes and Mr. James Ollier, the 

former well known for his architectural 
ability, and the latter, a gentleman of neo 
mean or brief standing in the world of litera- 
ture. The libraries of the Royal Academy 
and British Museum, have been liberally 
thrown open to these fellow-labourers,—they 
have proceeded cordially and industriously 
in their task of research, amusement, and 
combination; and the result isa volume of 
incalculable utility to every student, pro- 
fessor, or patron, of the British school of art. 





De la Monomanie Homicide ; F-vamen Medi- 
cale de quelques Procés Criminels dans 
lesquels UC Alienation Mentale, a ete alléegue 
comme Moyen de Defense, &c. Par le 
Docteur Grarcet, de l’Academie de 
Medicine. 

Ix a medical point of view, this is a peculiarly 

interesting work. The tribunals of France 





repetition of the name of his fair destroyer, 
but too well disclosed the cause of bis disor- 
der. In this state he continued some time, 
till the fever gradually abated, and he sunk 
into a calm: but, though nature had con- 
quered the disease, the poison of despair was 
not to be eradicated. In time, he left his bed, 
and he once more wandered in the fields; but 
it was clear that his reason was impaired ; he 
no longer stood to contemplate the heavens, 
‘«‘ Like some entranced and visionary seer.” 
Norjwould he stoop, as he was wont to do, and 


have been recently much occupied with cases 
of that species of insanity which impels the 
sufferer to the destruction of his fetlow- 
creatures, and, in most instances, seeks its 
victims among those it formerly loved best. 
The cases to which we have alluded, are too 
horrible for repetition, and besides, we doubt 
not, they dwell tenaciously in the revolting 
recollection of our readers. Dr. Georget 
maintains that these unfortunates were la- 
bouring under, what he terms, Aovmicidal 
monomania ; and, assisted by Dr. Gall, (a 
somewhat suspicious auxiliary, as many will 
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ce eta SPR SE = 
consider, ) he presents us with a mass of facts 
and statements remarkable both for their 
number and their nature. After all, the 
speculation is striking, ingenious, and not 
improbable; aud, we have no doubt, will 
command deep and general attention. 


Academioal Stenography, being a simplified | 
System of Short-Iland, adapt d to the 
Juvenile Capacity. By J. Wi.itaMs, 
Preceptor to Youth. 

Turs volume is full of certain amusement, 

but of very uncertain utility. The author | 

does all in his power to court the favour of | 
the ‘ ladies and gentlemen,’ who are ‘the re- 
spected editors of esteemed publications ;’ 
but, though it may seem a very ungrateful | 
return for the numerous laudatory remarks | 
and zealous commendations, with which the | 
book is filled, we are bound to say, that it is 
very unfit for juvenile students, and appears 
to us to be any thing but a simplified system 
of stenography. 
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Chronological Epitome of Wars in the Low 
Countries, from the Peace of the Pyrences in 
1659, to that of Paris in 1815; with Re- 
Slec lions, Military and Political. By C olonel 
Sir James CARMICHAEL SMytu, Bt. 8vo. | 
pp. 430. London. I gerton. | 

Sir James informs us, in amodest and manly | 


that he has here, ‘for the convenience of 
military men, put that information into one | 
volume, which, otherwise, could only be | 
acquired by studying a variety of books, and 
by gleaning from the works of numerous 
authors.’ That this was a desirable effort, 
and will be serviceable to those for whom it 
was principally intended, is unquestionable. 

The chronological Epitome is well and faith- | 


fully arranged, the style clear and simple 5 | 
and the leflections, ¢ military and political,’ | 
at once soldier-like and sensible. 


ORIGINAL. 


SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN POETRY. 
TASSONI—LA SECCHIA RAPITA. 
Uxrtit very late years, we had no description 
of poem in this country, if we except the | 
burlesque of Homer and Virgil, which bore | 
any resemblance to the Italian mock heroic. 
Aud even the travesties we have mentioned 
Ought to be referred to a different class of 
poetry, inasmuch as they have not that dis- 
tinguishing property of the I[talian produc- 
tions, which consists in parodying a tale of 
chivalry. We have had our comic poems 
from Hludibras down to Beppo and Don 
Juan, and the numerous smaller fry, to which 
these great master pieces gave rise; but all 
these are of a description entirely dissimilar 
to the mock poetry of Italy. We may, there- 
fore, consider this as a style of writing quite 
unknown to the generality of our readers, in- 
asmuch as the few pure imitations, to which 
this country has given birth, are so mediocre 
in their execution, and obtained so little 
popularity and circulation, that we may safe- 
ly invite attention on the simp le plea of no- 
velty. It is that consideration alone which 














| to his eye is grotesque ; 





induces us to vird up our loins to the task. 


In Italy, the seventeenth century was a 
grand era for innovations and inventions of 
all kinds. It was then that men first began 
to thirst after novelty. The old and sterling 
works, which they had so long looked up to 
with a sort of veneration, began to pall upon 
their palates—they began to cast about for 
something new; and that was greedily de- 
voured, whi h had the merit of novelty, no 
matter how unworthy. It satisfied the gene- 
ral irritation, or chimed in with, or awaked 
some unknown taste or feeling, which had 
never before been called into action: the 
sensation was new, and being new, it was 


i found pleasing ; the wizard, who had pro- 


| duced it, was deemed a prodigy —he was 


sought after, admired, idolised. This is no 
paradox, but perfectly in unison with human 
nature The palate, which has indulged to 
satiety in venison and tokay, recurs with a 
relish ten times more keen to a slice of mut- 
ton, and can recognise a luxury in a draught 
of pure water, It was at this era, then, that 
the mock heroic first came into being, asa 
distinct species of poctry; and the Secchia 
Rapita, which stands at the head of our arti- 
cle, is usually considered as the first and best 
specimen of the kind. 

For our own parts, we consider these po- 
ems to be far over-rated in general estimation. 


It is well known that all wit consists in con- 
trast, that is, in calling up at the same mo- 


ment, and together, two ideas so extremely 


_ Opposite to each other in their original mean- 
| ing, that one cannot help laughing at the od- 


dity of their assortment. That being the 
case, it will follow that the greater and the 
stranger the contrast, the greater and the bet- 
ter the wit. An European naturally feels an 
inclination to laugh whenever he looks upon 


the physiognomy “of an African—the contrast 


but he feels the titil- 
lation much more irresistible, when he be- 
holds the broad black- -pudding face leaning 
over the shoulder of one remarkably fair— 
because there the contrast is still greater. 
Ifence we say, that a pun, to be good, must 
be either very good or very bad, meaning, 
that the contrast must be either remarkably 
striking, or so strangely ridiculous in its as- 
| sortment, that you cannot preserve your gra- 
vity ; no intermediate quality will do, be- 
cause, then, the contrast would be insufficient. 
Now, the wit of the Italian mock heroic con- 
sists entirely in the contrast which arises from 
clothing an individual in a character entirely 
dissimilar to his own, and making all his 
words and actions correspond not with 
original but assumed character. Thus th 
real personage in the poem is perhaps a 
country gentleman or tradesmen; he is 
dressed up as a knight, and made to repre- 
sent and perform the actions and duties of a 
cavalier. Itis certainly droll to see a ploug gh- 
boy acting the fine gentleman; but it is 
much more droll to see a plough- -boy acting 
his own character. In the first case, the 
contrast is strong enough, we admit, but it is 
too obvious; since it is well ascertained that 
the mind is more pleased at discovering some 
latent similarity, which requires some little 
exertion and ingenuity to discover, than that 
which requires none, but tlirusts itself upon 
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observation. We laugh, heartily enough, 
it is true, at Liston’s buffoonery ; but we do 
not laugh the less, and we admire still ae 
Munden’s or Dowton’s acting. There i 
more wit and more talent, because the con- 
trast is less obvious, in the display of Mur- 
den, than in the display of Liston ; the one 
is a character of genuine wit, the other of an 
inferior description, and one which resembles 
exactly the wit and character of an Italian 
mock heroic. If we needed any further 
proof of the truth of our remark, there is one 
at hand. When a gentleman, and by that 
we inean an educated man, listens to the 
conversations of the lower orders, he often 
hears remarks and sayings, which appear, 
and are to him, remarkably witty ; but which 
are any thing but so to the mind of the per- 
son by whom they are spoken, or to whom 
they are addressed. This arises from the 
strange associations of idea which these re- 
marks call forth in the educated mind; but 
the speaker not seeing, or not being capable of 
perceiving any farther allusion, than the mere 
and plain meaning of the words he has 
spoken, neither sees the wit of his remark, nor 
intends it. This is what we mean, by saying 
that there is a greater contrast perceiyable in 
observing a man act his own character, than 
that created by making him act one in the 
greatest opposition and at the greatest vari- 
ance to his own. We hope to have made 
ourselves understood, that it may not be said 
we are striving to detract from acknowledged 
merit without a fair and honest reason. 

The origin of this poem was a wish to hold 
up to ridicule, and by that means, put an end 
to the petty wars and continual struzgles for 
power, which, at that time, lacerated the 
whole of Italy. How far it succeeded we 
will not say, but the intention was good, and 
if it failed of success from want of talent in 
the execution, we are the less for that to 
withhold our praises from the author for his 
good principle and patriotic feeling. There 
may also have been a little latent satire, in- 
tended to bring into disrepute epic poems in 
general, the taste for which was at that time 
on the wane in Italy, like a stone which 
hangs poised on the brink of a precipice, and 
waits only for some mischievous kick to send 
it immediately toppling down. But if this 
was the case, neither is the satire very palpa- 
ble, nor very poignant. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





CONTINENTAL SCENES. 


Mystification. 
Aw old man, well dressed, whose venerable 
appearance and white hairs claimed unani- 
mous respect, lately made his appearance in 
the Cufé de la Régence in the Place du 
Palais Royal, at Paris. There was some- 
thing of inspiration and enthusiasm in his 
countenance and manner, which struck ev ery 
beholder. His conversation, for he soon 
commenced one with some ‘of the visitors, 
added to the general astonishment, An old 
annuitant having led the discussion to the 
affairs of Turkey,—‘ The wretched Janis- 
saries,’ exclaimed the stranger, * are at length 
revenged. Yesterday evening, at half-past 
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six precisely, a dreadful fire consumed the 
Imperial Palace, and the ferocious Mahmoud 
himself perished in the flames!’ The com- 
pany here looked at each other, with a smile. 
‘And pray, sir, by what means did you ac- 
quire such early information of this event?’ 
said a fat newsmonger. ‘I only departed 
from Stamboul this morning, at half past 
nine.’ —‘Really, sir, you place very extraordi- 
nary confidence in our good humour and 
credulity."— ‘ Credulity !’ exclaimed the old 
man, ‘1 should put it to a severer trial, if I 
were to tell you —nay, to prove to you, that, 
Jast Monday, I partook of curdled milk in the 
hut of the Hottentot ; that, on Tuesday, I 
breakfasted with the Grand Lama; that, on 
Wednesday, I supped at Washington, with 
President Adams; and, that, on Thursday, 
I went to Pekin, to revise the proof sheets 
of an epic poem, which I have dedicated to 
the all-powerful Emperor of China.’ 

The circle, which, by this time, had ga- 
thered around the narrator, pressed more 
closely, and this original old man was at once 
queried by every Parisian in the apartment. 
He, however, was by no means disconcerted, 
replied in the calmest manner imaginable, 
and it became scarcely possible to disbelieve 
assertiogs made with so much confidence and 
assurance. 

‘ Nature,” he continued, ‘so uniform in all 
her creations, and in all her decompositions, 
has, nevertheless, formed some few beings far 
superior to the common race of men. But 
these gifted creatures meet but with perse- 
cution where they should receive adoration. 
Even myself,—what have I been, but the 
victim of odious calumnies, ever since my 
appearance in France, during the last cen- 
tury ?’—The attention of his audience redou- 
bled.—‘ Yes, I have every where found vain 
and foolish men, ever more ready to gather 
calumny than to believe the truth. I have 
seen Aristophanes, on the stage, insult the 
wise, the tolerant Socrates; and I have 
heard the populace rend the skies with the 
praises of the vile buffoon as he ridiculed the 
greatest man that Greece ever produced ; I 
have seen Confucius persecuted like a wild 
beast, by his fellow-citizens; I have given 
alms to Camoéns; I have consoled the un- 
fortunate Tasso in his captivity ; I was pre- 
sent at the amende honorable of Galileo; in 
fine, I have scen nothing but obstinacy and 
ingratitude. O! all-powerful God, why hast 
thou made incommensurable the circle of life 
which it is my destiny to run?’ 

‘Wonderful man! who then are you ?’— 
was shouted on all sides. ‘Who am | ?’— 
You would learn then ?—I am the Count de 
Saint Germain.’ Scarcely were these words 
pronounced, ere a terrible penic struck the 
souls of the hearers, and they rushed precipi- 
tately to the opposite end of the apartment. 
‘The Count de Saint Germain!’ exclaimed 
they ;—‘that wonderful magician; — the 
companion,—-the accomplice of the too cele- 
brated Cagliostro:—stands he there!’ ¢ ‘Tis 
he, sure enough, said the aged valet de 
chambre of a noblelord; ‘I remember him 
well, although he looks somewhat older than 
when I last saw him, in the year 1777.’ The 
Count de Saint Germain, in the midst cf all 








this tumult, sat tranquilly finishing his lemon- 
ade, without paying the slightest attention to 
the confusion around him. At this: crisis, 
one of the company, more sensible, or more 
cowardly, than the rest, entered with the 
guard, who were preparing to lay hands on 
the illustrious sorcerer, when a fat female 
servant, covered with dust and perspiration, 
rushed, breathless, into the apartment, cry- 
ing,—‘* Where is my poor master? where is 
he ?’—at the same time seizing his arm, and 
endeavouring to lead him from the scene of 
ccniusion. ‘Iluw your master?’ exclaimed 
the crowd :—‘ Is he not then the Count de 
Saint.Germain?’ ‘Hfe a count/—Bless you, 
gentlemen, this is M. Lunatique, the anti- 
quarian, who lives in the Rue du Foin. 
Dear man, he has lost his wits with studying, 
and he fancies that he was born above five 
hundred years before the birth of oar Saviour. 
I have the care of him, and he has made his 
escape while I was at the fruiterer’s.” At 
these words, the robust governante led off 
the pretended magician; the guard was 
obliged to return empty-handed ;. and the 
worthy loungers of the Café de la Régence 
continued their chess, net, however, without 
an occasional trembling, caused by the ap- 
pearance of the pretended famous Gount de 
Saint Germain,—whose adventure I learned 
from a young and pretty girl, in attendance 
at the said Café de la Régence, Place du 
Palais Royal, at Paris. 
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St. Paul’s contains several of Mr. Fiarman’s 
most celebrated creations. 

On the Continent, the fame of Flaxman is 
very widely spread ;_ his originality and the 
poetical character of his mind are universally 
felt and acknowledged. In fact, it is to be 
feared that the pure love of his art, in its orj- 
ginal feeling and dignity, rendered his pecu- 
niary acquisitions less considerable than they 
would have been had he condescended to 
seek for a less noble yet more profitable po- 
pularity in the character of a bust-maker. 

In private life, Mr. Flaxman was remarka- 
ble for the most rigid integrity and warm be- 
nevolence. He professed himself a member 
of the established church, but. is said to have 
adopted in general the doctrines of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. He, however, did not associate 
with the members of that sect, and was en- 
tirely free from any thing like religious into- 
lerance. He was married very early in life 
to a lady, whose death preceded that of her 
husband by several years, 

On: Friday, the 15th instant, the mortal 
remains of this lamented artist were consign- 
ed to their last resting place. It was, we 
understand, the intention of the Royal Aca- 
demy: to undertake the management and de- 
fray the expenses of the funeral; this, how- 
ever, was declined in compliance with the 
will of the deceased who had expressed a de- 
sire that it might be private. Several of the 
Royal Academicians attended, mourners. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN, ESQ. R.A. &c. 
Ow the morning of Thursday, the 7th instant, 
died at his house, No. 7, Buckingham Place, 
Fitzroy Square, John Flaxman, Esq., R. A. 
and Professor of Sculpture to the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Mr. flaxman was born in the year 1754. 
His father kept a small plaster-figure shop in 
the Strand, and the genius of the future pro- 
fessor was thus fostered by the daily contem- 
plation of models of the best productions of 
Greece and Kome. LIfe did not, however, 
confine his studies merely to the practical 
department of that art, in which he afterwards 
shone so pre-eminently, but early applied 
himself to the investigation of its theory, its 
history, and of whatever else appeared ca)- 
culated to contribute to the advancement of 
his talent. While with his father in the 
Strand, he taught himself Latin, and after- 
wards, during a visit to Italy, added to his 
stock of knowledge a very considerable share 
of Greek. 

Ilis marble group of Athamas and Io was 
executed for the late Lord Bristol, and for 
which he is said to have received £600. This 
sum, however, proved far from sufficient to 
cover the actual cost, and Flaxman, in all but 
reputation, is supposed to have been rather a 
considerable sutterer by this commission. 
The very beautiful drawings, illustrative of 
the Ihad and Odyssey, were executed for Mr. 
Nayler, at the very inadequate sum of one 
guin@. each. Those to illustrate the works 
of Dante were made for Mr. Thomas Hope, 
to whose classical taste and patronage the 
public are debtors in more than one instance. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY. 
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* One sad lose] soils a nate for aye. 
* . * e ® ¢ . 


Nor all that beralds rake from coffin'd clay, 
Nor floried prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Cau biazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime” 
Byron, 
Now, geutle reader, pr’ythee don’t imagine 
That aught this simple story may unfold, 
Betokens its too heedless scribe is waging 
War with a churchman’s honour,—or his 
gold ; 
Oy that it suits my humour to be paging 
Aught of Jm—M—r—y that should be untold; 
I love the church and state,—and, on my oath, 
Believe, said Jmn, a stable bit of both! 
And rather would I underrate the naivete 
Aud wit (which, God forbid!) of quacking 
Billy, 
His skill poetic, and his matchless gravity, 
Learning profgund, and critiques never silly; 
Rather, I say, than stoop to sucu depravity 
Of taste and fecling, 1 would say that Willy, 
Even now*, as ever, fuils to reach bis mark, 
Wields a blunt sword, and fences in the dark. 
And so Heav'n keep J—-n M—r—y and his 
M—l—n ! 
ll to my tale :—in eighteen twenty-three, 
A certain youth, seeking a certain hill, man, 
"Yclept Parnassus, (where there grows a tree 
Of wond'rous power, to either cure or kill man,) 
Composed a diama, and then, heedlessly, 
For poets are such careless souls, and brave,) 
His play he to a bibliopole (gave. 
~* See The Literary Gazette of December 9, 
1826, in which, under the head of Anne Boleyn, 
a Tragedy, by H. M. Grover, certain characters 
are made to cut a very pretty figure; but this, 
of course, has nothing to do with our story. 
J. W.D. 
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This bibliopole, worthy man and wise, 
Shrewd, prudent, practised, modest too, 
withal, 
Not being inclined to trust to his own eyes, 
(Though rarely they deceived him, if at all,) 
Consigned to some one the poetic prize 
For an opinion if *twould suit his stall? 
We know not what the critic said, but will 
Suppose it full of sense and truth and skill. 
Well, the young author (anxiously, no doubt,) 
Awaited the decision,—and it came ;— 
‘Polite’ but plain, and not less smooth than stout 
The intimation :—eren Byron's fune 
Can't bolster up a play, [yet Milman’s flout 
The indignant public eye!} and you're no 
name, 
So, though I cannot publish what you write, 
J am your very humble servant, quite. 


The poet burnt the note and shelved the play, 
He did not like the business, nor would you 5 
Yet as these matters happen every day, 
And have done ever since the world was new, 
We are resigned, and bear them as we may. 
Tuere is still something for a man to do; 
And if he can’t win fame, why, there is wine— 
And if not wine, why, woman the divine! 
And if uot woman, there's religion,—but 
Enough of this.--Some two or three years fly, 
And, lo! into the poet’s hand is put 
A drama so like Ais own tragedy, 
That he at first believed his eyes were shut, 
(Oh, that they had been!) and that dreamily 
His mind had conjured up a vision fleet,— 


Herubbe'l his eyes, twas und "twas not—a cheat! | 


He read and rubbed, and rubbed and read aguin; 
Even as a father hails a long-lost child, 

So tlushed before him the familiar strain, 
Wakening affection warm, and wonder wild! 

How well the bantling looked! without a stain 
From time or trial! Was he not beguiled ? 

Is this the being of his loves and cares Siete 

Another's name the treasured creatuie bears !— 


As when the gipsy-felon tears away 
Rome beauteous blossom of a parent's bower, 
And holds the purloined infant many a day ; 
He trusts not only to each growing hour 
To ‘scape Detection, and lead Search astray, 
But uses Cunning’s all-distorting power,— 
So was the poet's offspring wrought awry, 

Yet still had signs for a fond father’s eye! 
‘Now how should this thing happen? is a cry 
As natural as falsehood ;—how should you 
Solve the strange mystery ‘—or how should [? 

Tue yipsy in this case is sage and true 
And most respectable,—his fame is high,— 

His very word is worth a pound or twe ; 
Besides, he scribbles in the Quarterly, 
And, therefore, who dare doubt his sanctity? 
But, after all, I * frankly’ will ‘avow’ 

Our gipsy-friend is ‘ bound’ to ¢ dissipate’ 
The ‘strong presumption raised against him 

now ; 

He has but to deny’ the thing, and straight 
Tie laurel blooms as freshly on his brow, 

As if that brow had never felt the weight 
Of secret shame,—and never blushed to be 
Gazed at by honest eyes !—Well, we shail see ; 
And if (for really such a thing may be,) 

The plagiarist should prove to be no thief, 
Our Chronicle shall dwell triumphantly 

On accident and honour and belief, 
Proving that booksellers’ fidelity 

And “priestly probity, are still the chief 
(Though sone have much aspersed the gentle 
hand,) 
Guards, ligiuts, and ornaments of our poor land! 
J. W. D. 
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TO 
‘Give me the calm delight, that not betrays 
Oblivion of all things—Alas! of thee’"—Anon. 
No, not of thee—thy lovely face 
Oblivion must not darken o'er, 
Nought else in memory would [ trace— 
No other vanished bliss restore, 
But that sweet melancholy men— 
The lip that mine may never press. 
Oir! be they as they e’er have been, 
Still soothers of my loneliness DE— 





STANZAS, 
Ou! seize life’s present hour of spring, 
Eve yet is felt the wintry blast ; 
Ere yet Golivion o'er it fling, 
Her murky shroud—e’en now ‘tis past! 
Ay—whilst we mark her distant tlight, 
Andidly deem her far away, 
She steals upon us as the night 
Steals on the twilight eve of day. 
Unheard, unseen, unfelt she sweeps 
O’er all alike, or high or low ; 
Save where her court fair Genius keeps, 
Or Science shows her radiant brow. 
Then seize the present hour of spring, 
Bid Genins laurell’d flow rets bloom ; 
Aud Science her bright rays shall fling 
Around, and gild her favourite’s tomb. 
Nov. 1823. H. B. 
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Chronological History and Graphic Tllustra- 
tions of Christian Architecture in England, 
embracing a Critical Inquiry into the Rise, 
Progress, and Perfection of this Species of 
Architecture, &c. $c. By Joun Brittos, 
F.A.S. 4to. Eighty-six Plates. Loudon, 
1826. Longman and Co. 

We have more than once had occasion to 

notice Mr. Britton’s literary labours, but not 

one exceeding in its usefulness, and the mass 
of information it contains, this supplementary 
volume of his Architectural Antiquities, al- 
though not so attractive to * the many,’ as its 
predecessors, inasmuch as the subject itself 
and the graphic illustrations are treated more 


| scientific ‘all! y than popularly ; it is on this very 


account more valuable to the student, and to 
whoever is desirous of obtaining a systematic 
knowledge of the architecture of our ances- 
tors. The obscurity in which the subject was 
involved, the desultory manner in which it 
has been taken up, and the numerous and 
conflicting opinions and hypotheses which 
have been started respecting the origin of 
this style of building—the principal point to 
which writers have directed their attention, 
rendered the task one of no ordinary difficulty 
and one that demanded no ord'nary degree 
of patience and perseverance. That the au- 
thor has accomplished his arduous undertak- 
ing successfully, will not be disputed ; and 
although his labours do not render those 
of others in the same field unnecessary, they 
will tend greatly to facilitate the task of 
those who may undertake to write a fuller his- 
tory of the architecture of the middle ages. 
After an introductory chapter, containing a 
brief review of the introduction of C hristianity 
into this island, and of the religious rites and 
ecclesiastical economy of our ancestors; the 
author proceeds to discuss the propriety of 





the various designations that have been ap- 
plied to this sty le of architecture, and to ex- 
amine the theories which have been started 
as to its origin, laying’ before the reader an 
analysis of the different works published on 
the subject. On so very debateable a point 
almost every writer has brought forward some 
new system: of these some have an air of 
great probability, some are ingenious, and 
others are more remarkable for their fanciful- 
ness than for any thing else. The compara- 
tive view here afforded of them, is exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting ; yet we could 
have wished that the author had expressed 
his own opinions more explicitly, for at pre- 
sent we are left to adopt that which may ap- 
pear to us to be the most congruous. Mr. 
Britton objects strongly to the term ‘ Gothic,” 
for which he would substitute the epithet 
Christian; but the former is now so tho- 
roughly naturalized among us, that there is 
little chance of its being superseded by an 
other designation. Even that which he pro- 
poses is not without its disadvantages, as it 
might with almost equal propriety he applied 
to other styles. In fact it is too comprehen- 
sive to he sufficiently characteristic of any in- 
dividual style of architecture. We do not 
profess to offer one better than that now in 
use, and however objectionable it may be 
with respect to historical truth, and although 
originally applied as a somewhat opprobrious 
term, to us it designates with sufficient precision 
that beautiful species of architecture of which 
the pointed arch is the general feature. Every 
other appellation is either too vague, or too 
paraphrastic — inconveniences that hardly 
compensate for what may be esteemed greater 
accuracy. Of the other terms, ‘ Pointed’ 
seems to us to be the best, as being the most 
characteristic, and the least vague; and this 
may be subdivided into the two classes of 
‘ acute-pointed,’ and ‘ obtuse-pointed’ which 
are sufficiently distinctive as general appel- 
lations. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Britton, that 
these terms are very imperfect, as they convey 
no idea whatever of the other features of the 
buildings thus classed ; yet this objection, if 
such it really be, applies equally to the no- 
menclature of the Grecian orders?! When, 
for instance, we are informed, that a building 
is of the Corinthian or Dorie order, we are 
still left in complete ignorance as to its cha- 
racter in every other respect. It not only 
conveys no idea of any other part of the 
structure, but leaves us in doubt even as to 
the manner in which the order itself is ap- 
plied. Indeed, in this respect, it may be 
considered as far more vague than either of 
the two epithets we have mentioned, for 
it is frequently employed to designate a 
structure, in which, beyond the columns 
and the entablature, there is not a single 
characteristic of ancient architecture: it 
acquaints us neither with the other en- 
richments, nor of the total absence of them. 
To confess the truth, we should rather hare 
to blame the poverty of architecture, than to 
praise the richness of language, could any 
term be invented, that would at once mark 
every peculiarity of any one style that ever 
yet existed: we should, therefore, be very 
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well satisfied with ‘ Pointed,’ as a general | 
term, and with ‘ acute-pointed,’ and ‘ obtuse- 
pointed,’ as those marking the two distinctive 
classes into which it may be digided. We 
are aware that even the terms themselves 
may be considered very solecistical, as 
a pout can be neither acute nor obtuse ; but, 
by the former, we mean that class of the 
pointed style which has acute arches; by the 
other, that in which the arches are obtuse or 
depressed : and we should prefer them to 
the epithets ‘acute-arched,’ and ‘ obtuse- 
arched,’ as allied in sound to the generic 
term. Ajiter all, it would be but lyper- 
criticism to cavil at these kind of compound 
words, if sufticiently expressive and intelli- 
gible in themselves, since they are not at all 
more barbarous or solecistical than the gene- 
rality of scientific terms in vogue. 

After treating of the Saxon and Norman 
styles, Mr. Britton arrives at pointed archi- 
ture and its varieties; which may be regarded 
as a regular system home about the year 1135; 
although the incidental use of the pointed 
arch occurs in earlier buildings. From this 
period conémences the first of the three divi- 
sions, under which he classes the pointed 
style. He comprehends about one hundred 
and five years from the accession of Mdward 
I. to that of Richard I1., ‘and thus includes 
the Jong reign of Edward ILL. during which, 
perhaps, for grace, and elegance of propor- 
tion,—for richness of decoration, without 
exuberancy,—and for scientific skilfulness of 
execution, the Pointed style received its 
greatest improvements.” The third division 
extends to the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., when it was superseded by a 
mongrel, non-descript style, in which the 

toman or Italian orders were applied in the 
most Incongruous manner. 

This portion of the work is highly in- 
structive and interesting, containing descrip- 
tive notices of the principal edifices belonging 
to these respective styles,and being illustrated 
with a series of admirable engravings, the 
subjects of which are judiciously selected, 
so as to exhibit every variety of feature 
and character in our ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, from its first dawn to its total 
extinction. The value of this work is still 
further increased by several very useful lists 
and tables :—a List of Architects and Founders 
of Buildings; a Chronological List of Eccle- 
siastical Edifices ; Monuments, Pulpits, and 
Stone Crosses ; an Architectural Dictionary ; 
and copious Indexes. 

These lists, the result of extensive inguiry, 
and considerable labour, must tend materi- 
ally to facilitate the progress of the student, 
and to refresh the memory of those who are 
already familiar with the subject, serving as 
an historical chart, which may easily be re- 
ferred to on every occasion. 

Our notice of this work is, we confess, by 
no means, commensurate with its merits, but 
we have no doubt that those who are inter- 
ested in the subject, will be induced to exa- 
mine this splendid and elaborate volume, 
which will not certainly derogate froin the 
reputation of its author. 
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| See nery of the Rhine, Belgian, and Holland. 


From Drawings by Capraixn. Bat ‘v. 
F.R.S. &c. 4to. London, 1826. Jen- 
nings. 


Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, Part I. From 
Drawings by Capraty Barry. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1826. Jennings. 

Ovur opinion of Captain Batty’s Scenery of 

the Rhine, &c., has been too often stated, to 

make it necessary that we should repeat it 
now; and yet we Cannot announce the com- 
pletion of this elegant work, without again 
endeavouring to impress upon our readers 
the extent, variety, and very peculiar attrac- 
tions which it possesses. To the lover of art, 
and the admirer of nature, it is indeed tnvalu- 
able: to the historian, the p poet, and all who 
can find pleasure in the romantic and the pic- 
turescue, or draw food for reflection from as- 
sociations connected with spots which chance 
or carnage, the perils of patriotism, or the 
career of conquest, have rendered celebrated, 

—to all such, we repeat, this work must be 

a treasure at once exhaustless and indispen- 

sible. Ifere, ‘on the banks of the majestic 

Rhine,’ we have— 

© A work divine, 

A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, 

vine, 

And chietless castles breathing stern farewells 

Fiom gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly 

dwells.’ 

Ilere, too, we may gaze on the ruin of the 
castle of Rolands-Eck, crowning a dark rocky 
hill, at the foot of which clides the § exulting 
and abounding river;’ on the lovely island of 
Nonnenwerder—the scene of the well-known 
love-tale of Roland and Hildegonde; and, 
above all, on the ‘ castled crag of Drachen- 
fels,’ which — 

‘Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills ail rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 

And scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine ;” 

and C‘oblence, and Ehrenbreitstein— 

‘With her sbattered wall 

Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 

Yet shows of whatshe was, when shell and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did light ; 

A tower of victory! from whence the flight 

Of bathed foes was watched along the plain : 

But peace destroyed what war could never 

blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to summer’s 

rain 

On which the iron shower fi 

in vain. 

The first part of the Hanoverian and Saxon 
Scenery promises well, and is not unworthy 
of accompanying Captain Batty’s many and 
most popular performances. It is intended 
(says the publisher, ) ‘to illustrate the scenery 
of the kingdoms of Hanover and Saxony, in- 
cluding the picturesque borders of the Elbe 
and Weser.’ There are, in the present part, 
five copper-plate engravings, and as many 

wood-cut vignettes, ornamenting the heads 
of each description. The subjects are taste- 
fully chosen, and present some of the strik- 
ing and beautiful scenes which abound in 
what is called Saxon Switzerland, 


x years had pour'd 
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The Byron Portraits.—‘ J} cannot,’ aays 
an esteemed correspondent, ‘find any one 
who likes the new portrait of Lord Byron, 
by W. E. West. Yet, perhaps, many who 
so sweepingly condemn it, would be puzzled 
to assign satisfactory reasons for their cen- 
sure. Some people “take Harlowe’s for their 
idol-portrait, — others, Phillipps’s »— others, 
again, Westall’s, (to whom, I believe. i. 
never sat;) and because West's bears but 
little resemblance to either of the three, it 
must necessarily be a bad likeness. This js 
hardly a fair deduction. Sufficient allow- 
‘ance is not made for lapse of years ; and it 
cannot be judicious to measure the merits or 
—s of the portrait of 182— by those of 
181—. The earlier portraits of Lord Byron 
have no whiskers, a circumstance wich oc- 
casions no trifling degree of difference. [| 


| have seen an engraving, by Mengs, (publish- 
/ed at Rome,) after the bust by Thorwaldsen, 


which the Countess Guiccioli condemned, as 
being “like a stupid priest.” Now, West's 
portrait, in my opinion, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the engraving of the bust. 
What am I to think ?—That the likeness is 
not so bad as people fancy. [t is to be re- 
gretted that he was not painted some little 
time before his death, by Lawrence, Rae- 
burn, or Jackson. We could then have as- 
sured ourselves, that we saw him as ina 
looking-glass ; and would not, as now, have 
been embarrassed and annoyed by contrariety 
of opinion and wild conjecture. There is 
always some hesitation in allowing the worth 
of rising talent,—always some uncertainty 
attached to the production of an artist whose 
only fame consists in having r unted the last 
portrait of a celebrated person.’ 





THE DRAMA, 





AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
CLP PLEO? 
PorvaL West Lonpon Turatrne.—Si- 


revs Erangaises. — Mademotselle St. Leon 
made her debut at this theatre, on Monday 
last, in one of the best characters which the 
Vranc h drama affords,—in the master-picce 
of Molitre, Le Tarlufe, in which the fair de- 
butante filled the part of Elmire, and the 
admirable Perlet, that of the ypocrite. 

Le Tartufe is considered, by French critics, 
as the nec plus ultra of comedy, and, al- 
though, remembering our own se oh 
and Sheridan, not to mention a host of others 
we may not be inclined to agree entirely in 
this decision, we must still allow, that for 
boldness of invention, and for scenic effect, 
this admirable production has but few rivals. 

In Le Vartufe (which is sufficiently known 
to the English teader, as The Hypocrite, to 
obviate the necessity of an analysis of the 
plot,) the talent of Moliere appears to have 
been fully developed. Never did his satire 
probe more deeply into vice, and never were 
its effects more hvely :—never was his con- 
ception more happy,—and never was he more 
careful in execution. The ruined family 
around the warm-hearted victim of excessive 
kindness towards a villain, is at once an 
affecting spectacle and an useful lesson for 
credulity. The blaw given to sacerdotal 
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hypocrisy, in thus tearing the mask from the 
hideous features of a false devotee, was in- 
deed terrible, and the deed drew down no 
trifling persecution upon the head of the 
courageous author. The jesuits of the reign 
of Louis XIV. for a long time prevented the 
representation of Le Tartufe, and the jesuits 
of the court of Charles X. still continue the 

proscription of the master-piece which casts | 


light upon their principles, and of which the | 





two verses, which, on Menday night were | 
received with two rounds of applause, from | 
the numerous spectators who thronged the | 
Tottenham-street Theatre, would alone be 
sufficient to render their perverted and cor- 
rupt system of morals, the object of universal | 
detestation : 
‘Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense, | 
Et ce n’est pas pécher que pécher en silence.’ | 
‘’Tis the world’s scandal constives the offence, | 


And sin, if secret, is no sin at all.’ | 
Perlet filled the very difficult part of the | 
Hypocrite with uncommon talent. The sub- | 


lime scene in which he meets the accusation | 
of Damis with feigned humility, and that in | 
which Elmire, for the purpose of convincing 
her credulous spouse of the villainy of his 
protégé, hazards the rather dangerous pro- 
ceeding of seeming to favour the advances of | 
the latter, deserve to be particularly cited ; 
and, in the last-mentioned scene, Mademo- 
selle St. Leon, who, to obtain our unqualified 
approbation, has only to get rid of certain 
gestures, and certain inflexions of the voice 
too much resembling tragedy, supported him 
with tolerable ability. The part of Dorine was | 
managed in a very superior manner, by | 
Madame Daudel. Iler first scene with Or- 
gon, (Marius,) and particularly that in which | 
she is introduced with the timid Marianne, | 
(Constance,) and the credulous father of the 
latter, who becomes angry at the caustic re- 
marks of his servant, obtained much and | 
well-merited applause, as she pronounced 
the line— 


‘Ah, vous étes dévot et vous vous eimportez.’ 

The compassionate exclamations of Orgon, 
(Marius,) for ‘le pauvre homme,’ were well 
given; but the admirable quarrel scene be- | 
tween Marianne (Constance,) and Valeére, | 


(Pelissié,) might have been played much | 
better. Mademoiselle Constance, so charm- | 
ing in such characters as those of Kettly and | 
Pelissié,—so deservedly applauded in the | 
characters of Maclou, of Beaubisson, and of | 
Alfred de Roseval, should resign to M. | 
Daudel and Mademoiselle Maria, the young 


first-rate parts of high comedy. In the 


‘ 
! 


Eraste of the ‘ Legataire,’ M. Daudel dis- | 


played real talent, and Mademoiselle Maria, 


a pupil of the ‘ Conservatoire,’ must be capa- | 


ble of comic deslamation. 
The performances commenced with the 
vaudeville of Werther, (in which Potier, fils, 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Colleges of the United States—We present 
below a summary view of the number of gra- 
duates, at sixteen of our colleges, in differ- 
ent years. Although our list embraces less 
than half of the colleges in our land, the num- 
ber of graduates which they annually send 
forth is probably about two-thirds of the 
On this supposition, the young men 
who complete a course of public education 
in the United States, may be computed at 


‘about 750 annually; and as the number of 

graduates is to the whole number of students 

-as one to five nearly, the latter may be esti- 
mated at not far from 3750. 


Graduates in 
1823 1824 1825 1826 
Waterville College... 3 3 3 7 
BUWAGOM cccocs cece 31 13 37 31 
Darmouth . ..cessoe St 23 26 37 
Vermont University... 8 9 13 13 
Middleburg College.. 17 24 16 19 


Colleges. 


| Williams ..céccecceoes 7 15 19 24 
| ROE cvccsescses F 17 23 32 


Harvard occcccoccce af 67 58 53 
Brown University... 27 41 43 27 
Yale College ..ceeee 73 68 68 100 
Union ccccssccescee OF 79 G2 71 


| Hamilton ....cccccee OF 17 23 28 
| Columbia..cecccese 29 22 21 24 


| Princetown......... 36 47 33 29 
| Dickinson ...... ooo J? 24 19 14 
University of Senn... 23 14 14 8 





448 483 458 517 
American Beacon, 

Napier Press.—The printer of the New 
York Daily Advertiser states, that the print- 
ing of that establishment, together with extra 
work for other offices, on account of the late 
indictment trials, during one week, amounted 
to 121,008 impressions, or 60,504 sheets, 
which work was performed, by the Napier 
press, in about eighty-three hours, the press 
remaining idle for the rest of the time. This 


“work, done on the common press, would have 
‘taken more than four hundred hours, or se- 


venteen days and nights. The bed, or car- 
riage, on which the types are laid, which 
moves from one end of the press to the other, 


travelled 624,478 feet, or about 119 miles.— 


Nile’s Weekly Register, Nov. 18. 

A work of imagination, in which King 
Charles the Second, Buckingham, Rochester, 
Sir Charles Sedley, &c are prominent cha- 
racters, will appear very shortly. 

A second edition of Smiles and Tears, with 
considerable additions, is in the press, under 
the title of Vagaries, 

A Series of Views in the West Indies is 
announced, which will embrace the existing 
state of slavery in the plantations. 

A letter from Munich, dated Dec. 8, men- 
tions, that a sale of pictures, the private col- 





displayed some good points,) and concluded | 


‘7 ‘ . re ] 7 j . . * . ° . 
with the Duct, another charming vaudeville, | many paintings by great artists, they fetched | was building; aceordingly she bestowed a 


considera le prices. The celebrated picture | great deal of the wealth she had obtained, 


and in which Perlet is admirable. 


tt 


Theatre entirely, having made an engagement 


fur tive years at Covent Garden Theatre. 


lection of the late King of Bavaria, had com- 
'menced a few days before. As there were 
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Methodists.— By a statement, published 
in The Christian Advocate, it aga that 
the total number of members of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Societies, throughout the world, is 
647,319, exclusive of the regular travelling 
preachers who are steadily employed in the 
work ofthe ministry. Ofthis number, 360,800 
are under the care of the American confer- 
ences; of the remaining 286,519, the num- 
bers in Great Britain are 231,045; in Ire- 
land, 25,514; and in foreign stations, 32.960. 
In Great Britain there are 814 preachers ; in 
Ireland, 138; in foreign countries, 159; and 
in the American connection, 1,406, making a 
total throughout the world of 2,511. 

Messrs. Carey and Lea announce for pub- 
lication, in March next, the first number of a 
new periodical work, entitled The American 
Quarterly Review, on the plan of the Edin- 
burgh and North American Reviews. 

A volume of Stories of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance are on the eve of publication. 

Mr. Cooper, the American novelist, was at 
Paris at the latest date. He had nearly come 
pleted his new work, entitled the Prairie. 
It was to be soon committed to the press in 
Paris. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott..—Walker’s 
engraving after Raeburn, is an excellent like- 
ness, and a perfect transcript of the original, 
itaeburn is remarkable for the fidelity of his 
portraits, though the execution 1s apparently 
the coarsest that can well be conceived. This 
artist is one of those inspired geniuses thaa 
work in a phrenzy, and find it as impossible 
to paint ill, as it is fora bad artist to paint 
well. It is astonishiug what brilliant effects 
may be produced by execution so careless as 
his. I recollect a portrait, by him, ofa young 
lady holding a nosegay in her hand. Seen 
too near, you beheld a confusion of colours, 
of which it was impossible to discover the 
design; but, viewed ata proper distance, the 
most elegant and natural bouquet shone out, 
which you could well imagine. G. H. 

A new work, from the pen of Mr. Bow- 
ring, on the subject of the literature and po- 
etry of Poland, is nearly ready for publication. 

Madame Pasta is seriously ill, Sonia rup= 
tured, it is said, a small vessel in the lungs. 











THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Politeness.—* When the tasks of politeness 
are not agreeable, it is judicious to abridge 
their duration,’—a_ philosophical maxim 
worthy of particular attention, whenever you 
undertake to see an afflicted old lady safely 
home. 

Fortune-telling.—Speaking of the palaces 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth, by the 
memorable Countess of Shrewsbury, Eliza- 
beth of Hardwicke, the Reverend James 
Dallaway says, that ‘ it is a tradition, in the 
family of Cavendish, that a fortune-teller had 
told her, that she should not die while she 


: |of Wilkie, ‘The opening of the Will,’ re-| from three husbands, in erecting large seats 
Mr. Wrench will soon quit the Adelphi | mains as Munich, tothe great satisfaction of | at Llardwicke, Chatsworth, Bolsover, and 


' the friends of the fine arts. 


It has been pur- | Oldcotes, and, I think, at Worksop; and 


chased for 12,000 florins, for the Royal | died in a@ hard frost, when the workmen could 


Gallery of Pictures. 


not labour.’ 
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well satisfied with ‘ Pointed,’ 
term, and with ‘ acute-pointed,’ and ‘ obtuse- 
pointed,’ as those marking the two distinctive 
classes into which it may be digided. We 
are aware that even the terms themselves 
may be considered very solecistical, as 
a point can be neither acute nor obtuse ; but, 
by the former, we mean that class of the 
pointed style which has acute arches ; by the 
other, that in which the arches are obtuse or 
depressed; and we should prefer them to 
the epithets ‘acute-arched,’ and ‘ obtuse- 
arched,’ as allied in sound to the generic 
term. After all, it would be but hyper- 
criticism to cavil at these kind of compound 
words, if sufficiently expressive and intelli- 
gible in themselves, since they are not at all 
more barbarous or solecistical than the gene- 
rality of scientific terms in vogue. 

After treating of the Saxon and Norman 
styles, Mr. Britton arrives at pointed archi- 
ture and its varieties ; which may be regarded 
as a regular system from about the year 1135; 
although the incidental use of the pointed 
arch occurs in earlier buildings. From this 
period conémences the first of the three divi- 
sions, under which he classes the pointed 
style. He comprehends about one hundred 
and five years from the accession of Edward 
I. to that of Richard II., ‘and thus includes 
the long reign of Edward ILL. during which, 
perhaps, for grace, and elegance of propor- 
tion,—for richness of decoration, without 
exuberancy,—and for scientific skilfulness of 
execution, the Pointed style received its 
greatest improvements.’ The third division 
extends to the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., when it was superseded by a 
mongrel, non-descript style, in which the 

toman or Italian orders were applied in the 
Inost incongruous manner. 

This portion of the work is highly in- 
structive and interesting, containing descrip- 
tive notices of the principal edifices belonging r 
to these respective styles,and being illustrated 
with a series of admirable engravings, the 
subjects of which are judiciously selected, 
so as to exhibit every variety of feature 
and character in our ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, from its first dawn to its total 
extinction. The value of this work is still 
further increased by several very useful lists 
and tables :—a List of Architects and Founders 
of Buildings; a Chronological List of Eccle- 
siastical Edifices ; Monuments, Pulpits, and 
Stone Crosses ; an Architectural Dictionary ; 
and copious Indexes. 

These lists, the result of exteusive inquiry, 
and considerable labour, must tend materi- 
ally to facilitate the progress of the student, 
and to refresh the memory of those who are 
already familiar with the subject, serving as 
an historical chart, which may easily be re- 
ferred to on every occasion. 

Our notice of this work is, we confess, by 
no means, commensurate with its merits, but 
we have no doubt that those who are inter- 
ested in the subject, will be induced to exa- 
mine this splendid and elaborate volume, 
which will not certainly derogate froin the 
reputation of its author. 
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| Rhine,’ 


Scenery of the Rhine, Belgian, and Holland. 
From Drawings by Caprain Barry, 
F.R.S. &c. 4to. London, 1826. Jen- 
nings. 


Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, Part I, From 
Drawings by Caprats Barry. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1826. Jennings. 

Our opinion of Captain Batty’s Scenery of 

the Rhine, &c., has been too often stated, to 

make it necessary that we should repeat it 
now; and yet we cannot announce the com- 
pletion of ‘this elevant work, without again 
endeavouring to impress upon our readers 
the extent, variety, and very peculiar attrac- 
tions which it possesses. To the lover of art, 
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and the admirer of nature, it is indeed tnvalu- | 


able: to the historian, the poet, and all who 
can find pleasure in the romantic and the pic- 
turescue, or draw food for reflection from as- 
sociations connected with spots which chance 
or carnage, the perils of patriotism, or the 
career of conquest, have rendered celebrated, 
—to all such, we repeat, this work must be 
a treasure at once exhanstless and indispen- 
sible. Ifere, ‘on the banks of the majestic 
we have— 
‘A work divine, 
A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, 
vine, 
And chietless castles breathing stern farewells 
Fiom gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly 
dwells.” 
Ilere, too, we may gaze on the ruin of the 
castle of Rol: inds-Eck, crowning a dark rocky 
hill, at the foot of which clides the ‘ exulting 
and abounding river;’ on the lovely island of 
Nonnenwerder—the scene of the well-known 
love-tale of Roland and Hildegonde; and, 
above all, on the ‘ castled crag of Drachen- 
fels,’ which — 
‘Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills ail rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine ;’ 
and Coblence, and Ehrenbreitstein— 
‘With her shattered wall 
Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of whatshe was, when sliell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light; 
A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of batHed foes was watched along the plain : 
But peace destroyed what war could never 
blight, 
And laid those proud roofs bare to summer's 
rain— 
On which the iron shower for years had pour'’d 
in vain.’ 

The first part of the Hanoverian and Saxon 
Scenery promises well, and is not unworthy 
of accompanying Captain Batty’s many anid 
most popular performances. It is intended 
(says the publisher,) ‘to illustrate the scenery 
of the kingdoms of Hanover and Saxony, in- 
cluding the picturesque borders of the Elbe 
and Weser.’ There are, in the present part, 
five copper-plate engravings, and as many 

wood-cut vignettes, ornamenting the heads 
of each description. The subjects are taste- 
fully chosen, and present some of the strik- 
ing and beautiful scenes which abound in 
what is called Saxon Switzerland. 
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The Byron Portraits. —‘ | cannot,’ AAYS 
an esteemed correspondent, ‘find any one 
who likes the new portrait of Lord Byron, 
by W. E. West. Yet, perh aps, many who 
so sweepingly condemn it, would be puzzled 
to assign satisfactory reasons for their cen- 
sure. Some people take Harlowe'’s for their 
idol-portrait, — others, Phillipps’s » — others, 
again, Westall’s, (to whom, I believe. he 
never sat;) and because West's bears but 
little resemblance to either of the three, it 
must necessarily be a bad likeness. This js 
hardly a fair deduction. Sufficient allow- 
ance is not made for lapse of years; and it 
cannot be judicious to measure the merits or 
ee of the portrait of 182— by those of 
181—. The earlier portraits of Lord Byron 
have no whiskers, a circumstance w.ich oc- 
casions no trifling degree of difference. [| 


| have seen an engraving, by Mengs, (publish- 
}ed at Rome,) after the bust by Thorwaldsen, 


which the Countess Guiccioli condemned, as 
being “like a stupid priest.” Now, West's 
portrait, in my opinion, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the engraving of the bust. 
What am I tothink ?—That the likeness is 
not so bad as people fancy. [t is to be re- 
gretted that he was not painted some little 
time before his death, by Lawrence, Rae- 
burn, or Jackson. We could then have as- 
sured ourselves, that we saw lim as ina 
looking-glass ; and would not, as now, have 
heen embarrassed and annoyed by contrariety 
of opinion and wild conjecture. There is 
always some hesitation in allowing the worth 
of rising talent,—always some uncertainty 
attached to the production of an artist whose 
only fame consists in having nm unted the last 
portrait of a celebrated person.’ 





THE DRAMA, 





AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
SLIP PLEO? 
PoraL West Lonpon Turatrrne.—S- 


révs Trancaises. — Mademoiselle St. Leon 
made her debut at this theatre, on Monday 
last, in one of the best characters which the 
French drama affords,—in the master-piece 
of Molitre, Le Tartafe, in which the fair de- 
butante filled the part of Elmire, and the 
admirable Perlet, that of the Iypocrite. 

Le Tartufe is considered, by French critics, 
as the nec plus ultra of comedy, and, al- 
though, remembering our own Shakspeare 
and Sheridan, not to mention a host of others, 
we may not be inclined to agree eutirely t 
this decision, we must still allow, that for 
boldness of invention, and for scenic effect, 
this admirable production has but few rivals. 

In Le Vartute (which is sufficiently known 
to thie English teader, as The Hypocrite, to 
obviate the necessity of an analysis of the 
plot,) the talent of Moliere appears to have 
been fully dev eloped. Never did his satire 
probe more deeply into vice, and never were 
its effects more hiv ely :—never was his con- 
ception more h: iPPy> —and never was he more 
careful in execution. The ruined family 
around the warm-hearted victim of excessive 
kindness towards a villain, is at once an 
affecting spectacle and an useful lesson for 
credulity. The blow given to sacerdotal 
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hypocrisy, in thus tearing the mask from the 
hideous features of a false devotee, was in- 
deed terrible, and the deed drew down no 
trifling persecution upon the head of the 
courageous author. The jesuits of the reign 
of Louis XIV. for a long time prevented the 
representation of Le Tartufe, and the jesuits 
of the court of Charles X. still continue the 
proscription of the master-piece which casts | 
light upon their principles, and of which the | 
two verses, which, on Monday night were | 
received with two rounds of applause, from | 
the numerous spectators who thronged the | 
Tottenham-street Theatre, would alone be | 





sufficient to render their perverted and cor- | 
rupt system of morals, the object of universal | 
detestation : 
‘Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense, 
Et ce n'est pas pécher que pécher en silence.’ | 
‘Tis the world’s scandul constiues the offence, | 
And sin, if secret, is no sin at all? 
Perlet filled the very difficult part of the 
Hypocrite with uncommon talent. The sub- | 
lime scene in which he meets the accusation 
of Damis with feigned humility, and that in | 
which Elmire, for the purpose of convincing | 
her credulous spouse of the villainy of his 
protégé, hazards the rather dangerous pro-_ 
ceeding of seeming to favour the advances of | 
the latter, deserve to be particularly cited ; | 
and, in the last-mentioned scene, Mademo- | 
selle St. Leon, who, to obtain our unqualified 
approbation, has only to get rid of certain | 
gestures, and certain inflexions of the voice | 
too much resembling tragedy, supported him 
with tolerable ability. The part of Dorine was 
managed in a very superior manner, by | 


Madame Daudel. Ter first scene with Or- | 
gon, (Marius,) and particularly that in which | 
she is introduced with the timid Marianne, | 
(Constance,) and the credulous father of the 
latter, who becomes angry at the caustic re- 
marks of his servant, obtained much and | 
well-merited applause, as she pronounced | 
the line— 
‘Ah, vous étes dévot et vous vous eimportez.’ 

The compassionate exclamations of Orgon, 
(Marius,) for ‘le pauvre homme,’ were well 
given; but the admirable quarrel scene be- | 
tween Marianne (Constance,) and Valere, | 
(Pelissié,) might have been played much 
better. Mademoiselle Constance, so charm- 
ing in such characters as those of Kettly and | 
Pelissié,—so deservedly applauded in the | 
characters of Maclou, of Beaubisson, and of | 
Alfred de Roseval, should resign to M. | 
Daudel and Mademoiselle Maria, the young | 
first-rate parts of high comedy. In the | 
Eraste of the ‘ Legataire,’ M. Daudel dis- | 
played real talent, and Mademoiselle Maria, 


| 


a pupil of the ‘ Conservatoire,’ must be capa- | 


ble of comic deslamation. 


—_— ee 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Colleges of the United Slates.—We present 
below a summary view of the number of gra- 
duates, at sixteen of our colleges, in differ- 
ent years. Although our list embraces less 
than half of the colleges in our land, the num- 
ber of graduates which they annually send 
forth is probably about two-thirds of the 
whole. On this supposition, the young men 
who complete a course of public education 
in the United States, may be computed at 


‘about 750 annually; and as the number of 
graduates is to the whole number of students 
/as one to five nearly, the latter may be esti- 


mated at not far from 3750. 


Colleges. Graduates in 


1823 1824 1825 1826 
Waterville College... 3 3 3 7 
Buwdom .ccocccece 31 13 37 $1 
Darmouth . ..ceseee dt 23 26 37 
Vermont University... 8 9 13 13 
Middleburg Coliege.. 17 24 16 19 
steseesu oF 15 19 24 
3 17 23 32 
ceseeeece OF 67 58 53 
Brown University... 27 41 43 27 
Yale College ..eeeee 73 68 68 100 
Union cccccccccccce G7 79 G2 71 
BIOTRINOR cc cccecses OF 17 23 28 
Columbia..cesccece 29 22 21 24 
Princetown.....eee- 30 47 33 29 


' Dickinson...... ,oe m2 24 19 14 
b 


University of Senn... 23 14 14 
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American Beacon. 
Napier Press.—The printer of the New 


| York Daily Advertiser states, that the print- 
‘ing of that establishment, together with extra 


work for other offices, on account of the late 
indictment trials, during one week, amounted 
to 121,008 impressions, or 60,504 sheets, 
which work was performed, by the Napier 
press, in about eighty-three hours, the press 
remaining idle for the rest of the time. This 


work, done on the common press, would have 
‘taken more than four hundred hours, or se- 


venteen days and nights. The bed, or car- 
riage, on which the types are laid, which 
moves from one end of the press to the other, 


‘travelled 624,478 feet, or about 119 miles.— 


Nile’s Weekly Register, Nov. 18. 

A work of imagination, in which King 
Charles the Second, Buckingham, Rochester, 
Sir Charles Sedley, &c are prominent cha- 
racters, will appear very shortly. 

A second edition of Smiles and Tears, with 
considerable additions, is in the press, under 
the title of Vagaries, 

A Series of Views in the West Indies is 
announced, which will embrace the existing 
state of slavery in the plantations. 





The performances commenced with the 
vaudeville of Werther, (in which Potier, fils, 
displayed some good points,) and concluded 


with the Duel, another charming vaudeville, | 


and in which Perlet is admirable. 





Mr. Wrench will soon quit the Adelphi 
Theatre entirely, having made an engagement 
fur five years at Covent Garden Theatre. 


A letter from Munich, dated Dec. 8, men- 


| tions, that a sale of pictures, the private col- 


lection of the late King of Bavaria, had com- 
'menced a few days before. As there were 


| consideral.le prices. 
} 





| 


Methodists.— By a statement, published 
in The Christian Advocate, it appears that 
the total number of members of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Societies, throughout the world, is 
647,319, exclusive of the regular travelling 
preachers who are steadily employed in the 
work ofthe ministry. Ofthis number, 360,800 
are under the care of the American confer- 
ences; of the remaining 286,519, the num- 
bers in Great Britain are 231,045; in Ire- 
land, 25,514; and in foreign stations, 32.960. 
In Great Britain there are 814 preachers; in 
Ireland, 138; in foreign countries, 159; and 
in the American connection, 1,406, making a 
total throughout the world of 2,511. 

Messrs. Carey and Lea announce for pub- 
lication, in March next, the first number ofa 
new periodical work, entitled The American 
Quarterly Review, on the plan of the Edin- 
burgh and North American Reviews. 

A volume of Stories of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance are on the eve of publication. 

Mr. Cooper, the American novelist, was at 
Paris at the latest date. Ie had nearly come 
pleted his new work, entitled the Prairie. 
[t was to be soon committed to the press in 
Paris. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott..—Walker’s 
engraving after Raeburn, is an excellent like- 
ness, and a perfect transcript of the original, 
itaeburn is remarkable for the fidelity of his 
portraits, though the execution 1s apparently 
the coarsest that can well be conceived. This 
artist is one of those inspired geniuses thaa 
work in a phrenzy, and find it as impossible 
to paint ill, as it is fora bad artist to paint 
well. It is astonishiug what brilliant effects 
may be produced by execution so careless as 
his. I recollect a portrait, by him, ofa young 
lady holding a nosegay in her hand. Seen 
too near, you beheld a confusion of colours, 
of which it was impossible to ciscover the 
design; but, viewed ata proper distance, the 
most elegant and natural bouquet shone out, 
which you could well imagine. G. H. 

A new work, from the pen of Mr. Bow- 
ring, on the subject of the literature and po- 
etry of Poland, is nearly ready for publication. 

Madame Pasta is seriously ill, e.rees rup-= 
tured, it is said, a small vessel in the lungs. 











THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Politeness. —* When the tasks of politeness 
are not agreeable, it is judicious to abridge 
their duratiun,,—a_ philosophical maxim 
worthy of particular attention, whenever you 
undertake to see an afflicted old lady safely 
home. 

Fortune-telling.—Speaking of the palaces 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth, by the 
memorable Countess of Shrewsbury, Eliza- 
beth of Hardwicke, the Reverend James 
Dallaway says, that ‘ it is a tradition, in the 
family of Cavendish, that a fortune-teller had 
told her, that she should not die while she 


mauy paintings by great artists, they fetched | was building; accordingly she bestowed a 
| The celebrated picture | great deal of the wealth she had obtained, 


_of Wilkie, ‘The opening of the Will,’ re-| from three husbands, in erecting large seats 
| mains as Munich, tothe great satisfaction of | at Hardwicke, Chatsworth, Bolsover, and 


| the friends of the fine arts. 


It has been pur- | Oldcotes, and, I think, at Worksop ; and 


chased for 12,000 florins, for the Royal| died ina hard frost, when the workmen could 


Gallery of Pictures. 


not labour.’ 
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John Kemble.—This great actor never put 
himself to any exertion, except in his pro- 
fessional character. If any one wanted to 
know his idea of a part, or of a particular 
passage, his reply always was,—* You must 
come and see me do it.’ 

The late Marquis of Hastings, in a letter 
found amongst his papers after his death, re- 
quested that, on his decease, his right hand 





might be cut off, and preserved until the death | 
of the marchioness, when it was to be interred | 
in the same coffin with her ladyship! In| 
pursuance of his direction, the hand has been | 
amputated. | 

Resolation A patient determination of 
purpose is among the most trying exercises 
of practical philosophy ;’ it is, in fact, the 
essential and indispensable quality, which at. 
once makes men great, and is chiefly instru- | 
mental in keeping them so. 

A Prophecy.—There existed in Bhurtpore a | 
prophecy what that fort never could be taken, | 
until all the water in the ditch was swallowed 
up by an alligator. Now the natives pro- 
nounce the name of Lord Combermere in | 
such a way as to make it sound ‘ Commeer,’ | 
which, in their language, is alligator, and 
thus they thought the prophecy accom- 
plished. 

Russia.—Russian literature has made rapid | 
progress since the commencement of the pre- 
sem century. From 1700 to 1800, about 
three thousand works only were printed in 
that empire, and since the latter period, more | 
than eight thousand volumes have appeared, | 
Three hundred and fifty authors are now liv- | 
ing, the greater part of them unknown. even | 
by name, to the rest of Europe.— The United 
States. Review,— Nov. 1826. | 

} 





Local Attachment.—Perhaps none of the 
human feelings are more extensive or power- 
ful in their operation than local associations ; | 
for early remembrances of the fields wherein 
we roamed, the school wherein we were tu- 
tored, and, may be, flogged,—the river 
wherein we bathed, waded, or fished,—the | 
cherry-trees, whose unripe fruit we plunder- 
ed,—the ‘old familiar faces,’ that frequented 
parlour or hall,—the dog which we were 
wont to caress,—and the room wherein we 
slept, form, in progress of time, almost a part 
of our very existence, and find a chord that 
answers to their thnill, alike in the bosom of 
the cultivated and philosophic, as in the sim- 
ple and untutored. | 
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| Poets, three vols. 12. 4s. —Snodgrass’s History of the 


| 19 1758 to the year 1819 inclusive. (from which peried 


| Son; J. Booker; Harding and Lepard; Sherwood and | 


HIGHLAND MARY, by the Author of the Farmer's 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. . 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


First Love, a Tale of the Heart, by T, will 
adorn our fiist number in the new yeur. 

The poetry of M. and his friend is accepted. 

Were not some of the phrases of Loredano’s 
stanzas common-place, we sliould have been 
tempted to insert his communication. He is 
capable of better things. 

W. St. G——'s Song is £ too trifling.” 

Our worthy friend D. will find his effusions 
in our succeeding numbers. 
ne - e 


Worke just published: —The Golden Violet, by 
L EL, foolscap Svo. 10s 64 —Mrs C B Wilson's 
Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, 8s —IUlead-Pieces and Tail- 
Pieces, by a Travelling Artist, 6s —Ryan’s Poetry and 








Burmese War, &vo. 12¢.— Correspondence of Mad 

de Maintenon —Jobnstone’s Specimens of Sacred and 

Serious Poetry, 5s. 6d.—Baron Minuteoh's Recollections 

of Egypt, 9s.—Knizht on Insanity, 8vo. 75 6d —The 

Gondola, by H_ 8S. Van Dyk, 8s. 64.—Europe iu Minia- 
ure, (in case,) 15s. 
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Ou the Ist of January, 1827, will be published, in 
Weekly Numbers, price 3d.; Monthly Parts, Is 
By WILLIAM HONE. 

Published, for William Hone, by Hunt and Clarke, 

Removed to York Street, Covent Garden. 














Price 6s. 64. 


Pe PAMPHLETEER, No. 53, will be 


published with the Magazinesonthe3ist December. 
Sold by Longman and Co , Shei woud and Co., and all 
other Booksellers. 


AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
This day is published, in one neat pocket volume, with 
a Frontispiece and Vignette, Engraved by James 
Mitchell, from Drawings by J. M. Wright, 5s. 6d. bds. 


GPEC ‘IMENS of SACRED and SERIOUS 
\7 POETRY, from Chaucer to the present Day; in- 
cluding Grahame’s Sabbath and other Poems, and 
Blair's Grave. With Biographical Notices and Critical 
Remarks) By JOHN JOHNSTONE 


Priuted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinbargh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. y 5 eo 


This day is publisbed, in a very large vol. 8vo price 24s 


GENERAL INDEX to DODSLEY’S 
ANNUAL REGISTER, from its Commencement 








each volume has its respective Tudex ) 
London: printed fur Baldwin. Cradock, and Joy ; 


> F 


J. Cuthell; Longman, Rees, and Co; E Je ffery and | 


Co ; Hamilten, Adams, and Co.; G. Bo Whittaker: 
H Butterworth; Hurst, Robinson, and Co ; W Rey- 
nolds; Simpkin and Marshall; aud J Collingwood. 

*,* As the publication of a General Index may in- 
duce many persons having imperfect sets of the Annual 
Register, to comptete them, they are recommended to 
lose no time in doing so, many of the early volumes of 
the work being exceedingly scarce. 


ue following NOVELS and RO- 











_MANCES have been published this present Year: 

DEEDS of the OLDEN TIME, a Romance, by Ann 
of Swansea S vols. £1. 10s 

GERALDINF MURRAY, a Tale of Fashionable Life, 

7 by Miss VMiLeod. 4 vols. £1 Qs. 

EUSTACE FITZ RICHARD, a Tale of the Barons’ 
Wars. 4d vols £1. 4s, 

HENRY the FOURTH of FRANCE, by Alicia Lefanu, 
4 vols. £1). 2s. ° 

The MOSS TROOPERS, a Border Tale, 3 vols 16s, Gd 

RUINS of RUTHVALE ABBEY, by Miss Haynes, 
Author of Eleanor, or the Spectre of St. Michaei’s, 
&e 4 vols £1 2s. 


Three Daughters, &c. 4 vols. £1. 23. 

The ENGLISH BARONET, by L. Des Straella, a 
Tale. 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 

MYSTERIOUS MONK, or the Wizard's Tower, by 
C. A. Bolen, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

FIRST and LAST YEARS of WEDDED LI FE, by 
Rosalia St Clair, Author of the Highland Castie, 
&ce 4 vols. £1. 2s. 





Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
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MR. DELAFONS' NEW WORK ON THE TEETH 
This day is published, price 5s. with Three Plates. 
DESCRIPTION ofa NEW PATENT 
INSTRUMENT for EXTRACTING TEETH 
and ofa Patent Method of Fixing Artificial Teeth. P 
By J. P. DELAFONS, Esq , Surgeon. Dentist. 
This Work is intended not only for Medical Prac. 
titioners, but contains also several important observa. 
tions of considerable interest tothe Wearers of Artifi. 
cial Teeth. 
Printed for J. Watchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
W. Sams, 1, St. James's Street: and S. Highley, 174 
Fleet Street, and Webb Street, St. Thomas's Hospital. | 





ee 


Just published, (to he continued in Monthly Numbers 
price 4s. 6d each.) Volume IUL of ; 


Bish ENTOMOLOGY, or Tilustra- 


tieus and Deseriptions of the Genera of Insects 
fonnd in Great Britain and JTreland, containing Forty. 
eight highly-finished Copper-plates, coloured fron 
nature, of the most heautiful and rare species, together 
with figures of the indigenious Plants, to which ‘many 
of them are attached. Price £2. 14s extra boards. 

By JOHN CURTIS, F LS. 
Published by John Cumberland, 19. Ludgate Hill, 





This day is published, price 5s 6d. in extra boards, 
VIEW of the WORLD, from the Crea- 


tion to tue Present Time, with an ART of ME- 
MORY, von an entirely New System, by which the 
Learner is enabled to fix the Dates in the Mind by 
ineans of Words, and to overcome the difficulty of com- 
mitting Figures to Memory; being a Foundation for 
the Study of HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, and GEO- 
GRAPHY. With a» APPENDIX, containing numer- 
ous Examples of the Manner in which the Art of Me- 
mory will greatly facilitate the study of Astronomy, 
and fix me@elibly on the mind, Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes, Weights, Measures, Distances, Specific Gravities, 
Financial Statements, &c. 

By the Author of The FRENCH GENDERS tanght 
in nae FABLES, the Ninth E:iition of which is now 
on Sale. 

London: printed for W. R. Goodluck, 80, Cornhill. 


RIGHTS OF THE POOR. 

On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. price ts. 
N ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHAR!- 
TIES, digested from the Reports of the Coinmis- 
sinners on Charitable Foundations.—Contents : Cha- 
rities of the Mercers’ and Haberdashers’ Companies— 
St. Paul's School — Whittington College — Gresham 
Lectures — West Lavington Almshouse — Meicers’ 
School—Trinity Hospital, Greenwich—Turkey Coffee- 
House—Horsham Free School—Charitiesat Monmouth, 





| Newport, and Newland—Stepney Alinshbouses—Anyel 


and Crown, Newbury—St Bartholomew Lectureship 
—Bunbury Free-School—Fishborve'’s Charities—New- 
port Free-School—Hoxton Alinshonse— Banks's Lease- 
hold—Trotnam's Foundation; with sundry Legacies 
for Poor Debtors, Loans for Young Men, Gifts for Ap- 
prentices, kc Xe. 
With Notes and Comments. 
By the Elitor of THE CABINET LAWYER. | 
Printed tor W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street, 





ARNAULT'S LIFE OF BONAPARTE. | 
This dav is published, in one large volume octavo, illus- 
trated with numerous jlates, price £1 bs in boards, 


AY EMOITRS of the PUBLIC and PRI- 
4 VATE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
with cop ous Historical Tltustrations and Origenal 
Anevdotes, from the French of Messis. Arnanlt, Panck- 
oucke, and Count Segur; preceded by a Swetch of the 
French Revolution. 

Tie grand object of the present undertaking is to 
furnish a faithful Narrative of the public, private, aud 
political Life of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, in 8 
moderate sized volume: every thing therefore as con- 
nected with bis eventful life, as regards the Citizen, the 
Soldier, and the Man, will be found in its pages. Tue 
Materials have been condensed into Chronological 
Order, and composed from the Narratives of ali the 
General Officers, and others. that have served with 
Bonaparte, not only in his various campuigus, but also 
during hisexile. By means ofa large page and close 
print, this volume wili be found to contain as upuch as 
four ordinary sized octavos. ; ’ 

‘There is au immense quantity of matter in this 
volume, and it may well serveas a compendium of Fe- 
markable events '"—Literary Gazette. ; 

Loudon: printed fur Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row, 











This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country and Poreig 


London: published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where 
also by Simpkiu and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Booker, 23, 


Pall Mall, Suth riaad, Caltou Street, Eahuburgh,; 


Griffin & Co., Glasgow ; and by alj Booksellers a 


ii Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 


-- , A RNS . 
advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold 

Pore Strect ; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin's-le-Grand ; Chapple, 
ud Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street, 
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